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By Honorable Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


HE WAR was fought for a mo- 
a mentous cause. History will write 

down that cause as one infinitely 
worth dying for, worth starving for, 
worth paying one’s last penny for. Of 
this none of us has the faintest doubt. 

Least of all did America fight this 
war for profit, in any selfish sense. Yet, 
as a result of the war, profit is all about 
us; profit scientific, mental, material ; 
profit measured and profit immeasurable. 

It could not be otherwise. Rouse the 
conscience of a people like ours, con- 
centrate its ingenuity, its energy and its 
devotion upon such a cause as this war 
represented, and you cannot escape hav- 
ing a by-product of achievement which 
is permanent and which is huge with 
potentialities. 

Business men came together in vigo- 
rous cooperation, with price and per- 
sonal profit no longer the prime in- 
stinctive interest. It is doubtful if any 
one of them has gone back to his old 
desk without specific knowledge as to 
how to do better the task at that desk, 
and without a broader vision of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. The scientist 
and the technical man have each learned 
from the other. The college professor 
and man in the street have come to talk 
something of the same language. Capi- 
tal understands better the needs of labor, 
and labor the problems and responsibil- 
ities of capital. All this has come about 


just as naturally as the welding of the 
trained soldier and the untaught but 
ready and eager civilian who together 
became the great Army of Democracy. 
Some man said a few years ago that 
if the people of the United States could 
be chained to the floor one day a week 
to think, we would be the greatest peo- 
ple in the world. Our people have been 
chained to this war for upwards of two 
years. They have been thinking hard 
most of that time. And they have come 
close to making his statement come true. 

First, of course, there is the Army, 
“this man’s army,” in which rich and 
poor, college-bred and unlettered, east, 
west, north and south have become in- 
timate comrades under a uniform dem- 
ocratic discipline. Half of this Army 
is coming back from France with more 
than a touch of world citizenship. The 
boys are coming back also, in many in- 
stances, with a new knowledge of their 
own particular job. For example, the 
man who drives a motor car will not 
be less useful for having watched the 
almost affectionate care which a French- 
man gives his machine, or for having 
admired the well-nigh perfect driving of 
the Chinese chauffeur. And the other 
half of the Army has explored parts 
of its own country which it might never 
have seen in ordinary times. The Army 
has made most of these men healthier, 
cleaner, keener, broader-gauge citizens. 
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There is no surer way of adding to a 
country’s wealth than that. 

The Army has a huge trained per- 
sonnel. It has complete modern equip- 
ment which includes such novelties as 
the Browning machine gun; artillery 
which, without change of charge or 
bore, can give its missile from 2 to 5 
miles greater range ; artillery moving on 
its own caterpillar tread; the deadliest 
of poison gases and of explosives; the 
best of range-finding devices. It has 
hundreds of buildings, plants, ware- 
houses, etc., many of which can be 
turned to peace-time uses. It, and most 
of all the confidence and knowledge it 
has given us with which to meet any 
other great emergency, is a form of na- 
tional insurance policy of real value for 
many years tocome. But the needs the 
Army created taught us literally thou- 
sands of lessons which, if taken ad- 
vantage of in the characteristic Ameri- 
can fashion, will be of incalculable, 
instant and permanent good. 

The Army needed wheat, and our 
allies needed it as well. The Ameri- 
can woman promptly rationed her fam- 
ily, and in the process learned the food 
values of many neglected grains. Varied 
crops have acquired new values, and 
plants have sprung up to take care of 
a new demand. Some 600,000 barrels 
of flour used to be wasted because of 
a single trade practice—the return priv- 
ilege on bread—which will probably 
never be lost in this way again. By 
simply a more careful handling of a 
more efficient threshing machine, our 
farmers saved last year some 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat which had been pre- 
viously thrown away. We have come 
to know what a fair profit is on food, 
or, rather, what an unfair profit is. All 


this, and much more, because the Army 
needed wheat. 

The Army needed officers. It trained 
them intensively in a few months in 
our schools and colleges. This was 
done because it had to be done, but 
many broad-visioned educators have 
said enthusiastically that this necessary 
intensive training has opened their eyes 
to new possibilities in general educa- 
tional methods. 

The Army called on industry for 
quick results, and industry perforce 
trained unskilled labor with similar in- 
tensive swiftness. In addition to this 
greatly increased force of men who 
have learned definite trades, the neces- 
sary coming of women into industry has 
added permanently to the fund of labor 
upon which industry can draw. 

The Army needed vast quantities of 
unusual material and American business 
leaped out of its groove to meet this 
demand. It is not for nothing that we 
know now that toy-makers are among 
the best workmen on torpedoes; that 
jewelry manufacturers can make some 
of the most perfect surgical instru- 
ments; that a company which had con- 
fined itself to the manufacture of win- 
dow sash and steel doors can turn 
quickly to the manufacture of trench 
mortar units and anti-aircraft ammuni- 
tion boxes, or that the toluol for T. N. 
T. can be obtained in large quantities 
from a city gas company. 

To meet the Army’s needs, it was 
necessary to study, the world over, the 
production of commodities. Where did 
pyrites come from and in what quan- 
tities? From Spain, a million tons a 
year. We cut that quantity in half 
during the war by our own increased 
production. What were the uses of 
tapioca? As a matter of fact, tapioca 
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was banned at first as an import on the 
ground that it was an unnecessary lux- 
ury. The country could get along with- 
out tapioca pudding during the war. It 
was soon learned, however, that tapioca 
When 
this did not seem enough to change the 
ruling, discovery was made that tapioca 
was a component part of a glue which 
had a war use and, later, that it was 
needed in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Today the Government knows, 


was used in furniture finishes. 


as it never dreamed of knowing prior 
to the war, where commodities can be 


‘ . 


obtained, the trade routes by which they 


can be brought to this country or 
shipped from it, and their manifold 
uses. Measures are being put into ef- 


fect to keep this knowledge constantly 
up to date with the new world vision 
which befits a nation turned by war 
from a debtor to a creditor nation in 
the world money-markets. 

Only eleven years ago the test of an 
airplane was that it should stay in the 
air an hour. Today we are talking, and 
practically, in terms of transatlantic 
flicht. The old “mile-a-minute” stand- 
ard of speed has been tripled. Fliers 
think comparatively little of climbing 4 
miles into space. The flying boat N. C. 
1 recently carried fifty-one passengers 
on her trial trip. The government mail 
has been carried by airplane for eight 
months or more, and a private citizen 
is said to have purchased a fleet of many 
hundred planes to be put to commercial 
uses. As to equipment, there is now 
electrically warmed clothing for the 
flier in higher altitudes. An oxygen 
apparatus automatically feeds the flier 
the current amount of oxygen for the 
altitude in which he flies, just as his en- 
gine has automatic corrections for the 


varying heights. A special type of gog- 


gles takes care of the glare above cloud 
banks. 

The aerological work of the Army 
has resulted in a daily forecast of con- 
tinental upper air winds, and the chart- 
ing of upper air highways over the At- 
lantic, by long-range balloons, is already 
made possible. 

Prior to the war, helium was so scarce 
that it sold, when it could be obtained 
at all, for $1,700 per cubic foot. The 
war demand arose for a non-inflam- 
mable, lighter-than-air gas for balloons. 
As a result helium is today being ex- 
tracted from natural gases at a cost of 
not more than 10 cents per cubic foot. 

All this, and much more, which might 
indeed have come gradually after many 
years, we have now because aircraft 
were needed for war. 

Along with the airplane, wireless tel- 
ephony, which, to the average man, was 
more or less of a myth before the war, 
has become a thing of obvious useful- 
ness. Wireless conversations can be 
carried on across hundreds of miles. 
Airplanes are talking to each other and 
with stations on the ground, and the 
mechanism is so simple in its use that 
the only manipulation necessary on the 
part of the flier is the mechanical switch 
from listening to talking. Just as by 
radio a ship lost in fog and darkness 
can send out the question: “Where am 
I,” and be promptly told its exact loca- 
tion, so an airplane similarly lost can be 
guided again by radio to a safe landing. 

It has been said that Maj. Walter 
Reed’s heroic discovery of the means of 
transmission of yellow fever plagues 
was worth all the sacrifices of the Span- 
ish War. During the first two months 
of the great war in Europe, there were 
in the French Army alone 120,000 cases 
of typhoid. Then vaccination was made 
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compulsory, and typhoid disappeared. 
At the beginning of the war also, 2 or 3 
per cent of all wounded cases developed 
tetanus. Again the compulsory use of 
anti-toxin stamped out the disease. These 
anti-toxins are, of course, not a discov- 
ery of the war period, but their use by 
the Army has made them as necessary 
a habit as vaccination against smallpox. 
The delousing station was a matter of 
rough jest at first, but it practically 
abolished trench fever, and it cut to 
a minimum the general skin diseases 
which had been 90 per cent of all the 
diseases of war. learned in 
purifying the water supply for the Army 
are already being applied in the res- 
ervoirs of our cities. 

In surgery it was proved that in 
wounds germs are not the great danger 
for infection, but rather the dead tissue 
on which germs can feed. Wounded 
were relayed quickly to the rear by light 
ambulances instead of by the slower lit- 
ters which used thirty-six times as many 
men for carriers, and directly to a base 
hospital. Here, with all the advantages 
of modern hospital equipment, the dead 
tissue was removed and the wound 
cleanly dressed. Thus the Army sal- 
vaged 871% per cent of iis wounded, and 
thus our surgeons, once returned to pri- 
vate practice, will salvage for industry 
more quickly a bigger percentage of 
those who suffer from accidents. An- 
other interesting advance in surgical 
method is an apparatus for splinting 
fractures which is so swift of applica- 
tion that it was often used on No Man’s 
Land. 

The Army needed ships. That prob- 
lem is visualized when we put our pre- 
war merchant marine alongside the task 
of transporting in a few months two 
million men and five million tons of 


Lessons 


cargo across the Atlantic. Undoubtedly 
the thing our shipbuilding industry had 
needed for some years was the impulse, 
financial and to develop 
standardized ships in quantity. The 
Army and the Government furnished 
that impulse. All along our Atlantic 
coast now there are shipyards, big and 
small, equipped to build standardized 
shipping. Further, we have already built 
and have in the making a huge merchant 
fleet. If it is said that this fleet is far 
greater than any pre-war commercial 
need indicated, the answer is that 
America has a way of growing swiftly 
to its opportunities. Concrete ships, 
undersea merchant boats, the multitude 
of standardized submarine chasers, are 
all war developments which may or may 
not find definite peace-time use. 
Standardization, however, so essen- 
tial to the equipping of an army, is 
reaching out swiftly to peace-time prod- 
ucts. Why should the man in the street 
buy another revolver when he can pur- 
chase a revolver which is United States 
Army standard? A manufacturer can 
make the famous “B” military truck 
only on condition that it is built pre- 
cisely according to specifications. This 
is, of course, a guarantee to the pur- 
chaser. “Why,” demanded a business 
man recently, “shouldn’t we have, in- 
stead of this motor and that motor and 
the other motor, an American motor, 
which would be the standard of all that 
is best in motor construction?” There 
are obstacles in the way, no doubt, but 
forward-looking men are thinking too 
vigorously along this line to permit the 
opportunity to be forgotten. It may 
easily come that government bureaus 
like the Bureau of Standards can eventu- 
ally serve the public in its every-day 
problems as completely as they have 


otherwise, 
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served the during the war. 
Certainly with ships and with large 
machine-like trucks and tractors the 
matter of standardized shapes and 
interchangeability of parts has come to 
stay. 

The tractor idea, which the British 
first turned to war use in the tank, came 
of course from America, just as earlier 
the submarine and the airplane origi- 
nated here. The spectacular war use 
of the tractor idea and the lack of man- 
power on the farms both led to a re- 
markable development in the use of 
farm tractors. 


Army 


Two years ago there 
were probably not more than 35,000 
farm tractors in this country. The new 
output for the present year alone is 
estimated at 300,000, and we are ship- 
ping many to Europe, where tractors 
were but little known prior to the war. 
So great was the pressure of our needs 
that waste became close to criminal 
and elimination of unnecessary things a 
patriotic duty. Manufacturers through- 
out the country were shown how in very 
simple ways coal enough could be saved 
in the amount used in their boilers to 
nearly equal in value the entire first fa- 
mous appropriation for the Spanish- 
American War: “Fifty millions for de- 
fense, but not a cent for tribute.” The 
return privilege and the general delivery 
service which so many of our stores 
had been extending farther and farther 
in competition with each other was lim- 
ited to the real needs of each commu- 
nity. The climbing of a difficult hill by 
a heavy truck in order to deliver a 
paper of pins was an economic absurd- 
ity, the humor of which evidently only 
war-time needs could make us see. 
Textile manufacturers have for years 
been giving away an increasing quan- 
tity of cloth for samples. One woolen 


manufacturer found, to his own sur- 
prise, that his company alone had given 
away during the previous year 300,000 
yards of woolen cloth in this away. 
Much of this was unnecessary, the re- 
sult again of competition. The total 
amount of wool saved in a year by re- 
ducing this waste in the matter of sam- 
ples was almost enough to furnish a 
single uniform to nearly half of the men 
in the entire American Expeditionary 
Force. By simplifying and eliminating 


unnecessary adornments of clothing, 
such as pleats and belts, enough wool 
was saved in a year to furnish nearly 
four uniforms to 


entire Army. 


every man in the 

Even the much-despised garbage can 
was taught to lend its aid to construc- 
tive effort, furnishing in huge quanti- 
ties such a miscellaneous assortment of 
products as soap, fertilizers, pork-feed, 
and glycerine for explosives. Unless 
our habits are naturally wasteful in- 
stead of, as most of us like to believe, 
the result of thoughtless prodigality, 
these and many other methods of re- 
ducing waste will be, to a very consid- 
erable degree, permanent. 

As to the elimination of unnecessary 
things, there are, perhaps, but few more 
interesting chapters to be written about 
the war. Multiplication of types and 
styles of almost every manufactured 
article was common business practice. 
It came partly from the public appetite 
for variety, but more from the partly 
imagined and partly true necessity of 
competition. Often, also, an old and 
cut-worn type is carried in stock, and 
occasionally manufactured, to meet a 
spasmodic demand from that small per- 
centage of the public which remains 
true to “the kind it had before.” When 
it is possible to cut the number of styles 
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of automobile tires from 287 to 32, and 
eventually to 9, the numbers of types 
of buggy wheels from 232 to 4 and, as 
in the case of one manufacturer, the 
number of colors of shoes from 81 to 6, 
without in any case causing any real 
harm to the industry involved, it is safe 
to say that certainly a goodly number 
of the styles and types eliminated were 
sheer waste. Many manufacturers have 
realized this as a result of the war ex- 
perience, and catalogues and costs are 
likely to permanently shrink in size 
while the public is still adequately 
served as to variety. In many cases, 
too, this elimination process was con- 
structive in character. How zinc took 
over uses of aluminum, and how, be- 
cause of the scarcity of tin, lead and 
cadmium and other mixtures were 
slipped into its place, is another phase 
of this same story. 

Along with all this the Army learned 
many new methods of packing and ship- 
ping material because of the need of 
speed or the lack of cargo space. Thus, 
square containers took the place of 
round ones. Clothing was baled instead 
of boxed, and at a large financial sav- 
ing. A tool chest a quarter of the size 
of the former tool chest contained more 
tools than its predecessor. Methods 
were worked out for shipping double 
the former number of automobiles on 
a flat car. Whole locomotives went 
across to France on their own wheels 
with an approximate saving of from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars a 
locomotive over the old knock-down and 
set-up method, which also took time of 
immense value to the armies. 

Every one knows that prior to the 
war we were dependent upon Germany 
for our dyes. Indeed, an effort to start 
a dye industry in this country was 


blocked by German dye interests only 
a dozen or so years before the war be- 
gan. Today we are independent, and 
are making practically all the colors 
which Germany furnished us up to four 
years ago. This has been done in spite 
of the Army’s necessary demand for 
certain dye ingredients which were 
needed for smokeless powder and high 
explosives. Indeed, it is said now that 
we are exporting more dyes than we 
imported before the war. Incidentally, 
a greater supply of coal-tar, the base of 
dyes, as well as of light oils for ex- 
plosives, and two other valuable by- 
products, came from the rapid increase 
of by-product coke ovens which were 
incidentally more economical of coal 
than the old beehive oven. 

The same independence has come in 
regard to optical glass. We all remem 
ber how necessary it was for private 
individuals to lend the Army and Navy 
high-powered glasses for war use. No 
such call would have to be made in any 
such future emergency. 

Again, we were dependent upon im- 
ported Chili saltpeter for nitric acid 
There is a machine now in operation 
which can be roughly described as a 
pipe in which ammonia is blown in at 
one end and nitric acid is taken out at 
the other. Synthetic glycerine is being 
successfully made from the fermenta- 
tion of sugar. 

Of course there were countless me- 
chanical and scientific inventions which 
the Army needed and which American 
ingenuity developed. For one thing we 
needed standard gauges. These had 
been purchased, prior to the war, from 
Sweden. The old cost of $800 a set 
grew in war time to approximately 
$1,500. Sets of standard gauges of 
more than double the accuracy of the 
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gauge formerly imported have been 
made for the Army at a labor and ma- 
terial cost of less than $100 a set. 

The Army needed fabric for its air- 
planes. A cotton fabric has been de- 
veloped which is as strong as linen, and, 
incidentally, a cotton blanket which is 
as warm as wool. 

The need of gas masks to keep out 
poisonous fumes has developed a char- 
coal one thousand times as serviceable 
for this purpose as any charcoal which 
existed two years ago. While there 
are no gas attacks in peace time there 
are fires with smoke-filled rooms and 
there are mine corridors choked with 
poisonous fumes. 

Up to the time of our entry into the 
war there were probably not half a 
dozen large movable cranes on docks 
along the Atlantic coast. We have in- 
stalled than two 
cranes for army uses in France and 
have proved their value for loading and 
unloading vessels. These cranes can be 
located to reach in any hold and to load 
anywhere on the dock. 
and space and carry larger weights. 

The need for a light, strong frame- 
work for airplanes has brought about 
the development of aluminum alloys, in- 
cluding duralimin, which is as strong as 
mild steel and nearly as light as alumi- 
It is not a far range for the 
imagination to see some time in the 
future these lighter alloys replace the 
heavy frames now used in automobiles. 
And so the list goes on from aerial 
photography to an improved electric 
brass furnace, a wall board twice as 
efficient as that of two years ago, and 
a glass-lined marmite which is likely to 
develop, in peace times, into a 5-gallon 
vacuum can which will keep liquids hot 
or cold over long periods. 


more hundred such 


They save time 


num. 


The Army needed not merely fight- 
ing men. It needed large groups of 
many sorts of specialists as well—me- 
chanics, electricians, telegraphers, chauf- 
feurs, blacksmiths, carpenters—714 de- 
fined occupations altogether. 

It had to select the right man for the 
right place without delay. To this end 
it brought together a group of practical 
psychologists and employment managers 
from many various types of business 
throughout the country. This group of 
men first defined precisely the qualifica- 
tions necessary for each task. Mean- 
while every man as he came into the 
Army filled out a qualification card 
which gave every important phase of 
his pre-war experience. The group then 
developed a very comprehensive series 
of trade tests of three varieties, oral 
tests, picture tests, and performance 
tests. These were so standardized that 
anyone could give the test in a few min- 
utes and could measure from the re- 
sult that man’s value in his trade, and 
therefore his usefulness to the Army, 
in one of its 714 outlined trade needs. 
Added mental tests helped to grade the 
men. Later, a still further development 
was made in the preparation of officers’ 
rating cards, by which every officer in 
the Army, by comparison with standard 
officers of his own rank, is given a rat- 
ing by his superiors. 

The value of these tests within the 
Army had already proved great and 
with the promise of infinitely increased 
usefulness had the war continued. The 
trade tests for workers and the officers’ 
rating cards for executives form a sys- 
tem which is already being incorporated 
into industry in various parts of the 
country. 
analyzed 


Men can, of course, never be 


with the definiteness with 
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which metal or machinery can be an- 
alyzed, but even an approximation at 
finding the right place for a man and 
the right man for a place will mean an 
immeasurable saving in the yearly turn- 
over of labor. 

A few of the by-products which have 
come as a result of the united war ef- 
fort have been merely indicated. Any- 
thing like a complete list or any fair 
analysis of their permanency will have 
fo wait, of course, until we can look 


back at this time with something like 
historical vision. The war demanded 
“men, money and morale.” The men 
are gradually being returned. Money 
and morale are still needed. If it were 
a privilege to lend money to the Gov- 
ernment for fighting, it is a high priv- 
ilege to lend it to the Government for 
victorious peace, and particularly for a 
peace which is bulwarked for the future 
by the constructive permanent by-prod- 
ucts of the war. 


On Universal Training 


In his first annual address to Con- 
gress, President Washington, after a few 
introductory sentences, drove straight 
to the subject of national defense. 

“Among the many interesting objects 


, 


which will engage your attention,” said 
the President, “that of providing for 
the common defense will merit particu- 


lar regard. To be prepared for war is 


one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace. 

“A free people ought not only to be 
armed, but disciplined; to which end 
a uniform and well-digested plan is 
requisite ; and their safety and interest 
require that they should promote such 
manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, par- 
ticularly military, supplies.” 


D 





Vocational Training for the Army and Navy a 
Desirable Feature under Universal Service 


By Lieutenant Colonel John Delbert Reardan, Air Service, U.S. Army 


PPORTIONMENT of armament 
according to population seems 
certain to be incorporated as one 

of the provisions of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Under this pro- 
vision the United taStes would be re- 
quired to maintain a large army and 
navy as compared with our former 
peace establishments. At present it ap- 
pears doubtful if the necessary force 
of men can be obtained without recourse 
to universal service. 

One of the most potent objections 
advanced against a large army and 
navy is that they would remove from 
useful commercial and industrial activi- 
ties too large a proportion of the finest 
brawn and energy of the country. The 
strongest objection urged against uni- 
versal service is that it would interrupt 
the education and training of boys who 
were attempting to fit themselves for 
their life work. Both these objections 
are removed if vocational training is 
adopted as a major feature of army and 
navy training. 

With a system of vocational train- 
ing, the young man undergoing univer- 
sal service would not only have an op- 
portunity to work at any one of the 
usual lines of manual training, but he 
would be able to elect to take the legal 
training of the judge advocate general’s 
department, the commercial training of 
the transport service, the business train- 
ing of the Quartermaster’s Corps, or 
the technical training of the Engineer 


Corps or Ordnance Department. Ex- 


perts would endeavor to place men 
where their inclination or aptitude in- 
dicated that they would do the best 
work. 

If the combination of vocational train- 
ing with military naval training were 
only effected after six months of inten- 
sive training in the duties of the sol- 
dier or sailor, it would in no wise inter- 
fere with the maintenance of a high 
standard of efficiency in the respective 
branches of After 


months’ 


the service. men 


have received six intensive 
training in their military or naval duties, 
as the case may be, it is inadvisable to 
keep them at such instruction eight 
hours a day. Four hours a day, with 


the proper intervals for rest, are all 


that can be employed to advantage. This 
leaves four hours a day for vocational 
training. 

This system will allow young men to 
continue during their military or naval 
service the line of work they had se- 
lected in their preparatory and college 
courses, prior to entry into the service 
Continuing their selected work during 
their period of duty in the service of 
their country will enable them to pass 
forth into the ranks of civilian workers 
practically on a par with their contem- 
poraries, who, for one reason or an- 
other, were not required to serve. 

soth the Army and Navy will be 
benefited by such a system, as it will 
require the broadening of their activi- 
ties to such an extent that they will be 
readily capable of the expansion neces- 
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sary to meet the demands of a great 
war, such as we have just finished. A 
corps of experts in their various lines 
will be built up. Only officers and the 
higher grades of warrant and noncom- 
missioned officers would be encouraged 
to become professional soldiers or sea- 
fighters. Military and naval knowledge 
would be more widely disseminated than 
would be the case if the pay in these 
services were made sufficiently large to 
attract a permanent personnel. This, 
in itself, is an incalculable advantage 
to the nation. 

A system of vocational training will 
greatly reduce the cost of the military 
and naval establishments. Practically 
all the manufacturing for both services 
would be done within the services by the 
personnel comprising them. The Army 
and Navy would become practically 
self-supporting. This would release, 
for the development of foreign trade 
and the supply of foreign markets, a 
large body of men hitherto employed in 
supplying the requirements of the Army 
and Navy. The country’s total produc- 
ing power would be greatly augmented, 
to the financial advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

The world is at the dawn of develop- 
ment in a new field of transportation 
which many analysts of history believe 
will transcend in importance and scope 
every mode of transportation that has 
gone before. Aerial navigation has 
been given a recognized status by the 
development it has gained during the 


war. At present, naturally enough, it is 
closely allied with army and navy air- 
craft activities. 

Vocational training opens the way for 
the Government to afford, to commer- 
cial development of aerial navigation 
and transportation, the assistance s 
necessary to keep this country abreast 
of the world in this important field 
At the same time it permits the United 
States to secure in sufficient numbers 
trained fliers and mechanics, and an 
adequate complement of aircraft—this 
at a minimum cost, and without main- 
taining an excessive air service. The 
release to civil life every year of a 
trained corps of fliers and aircraft 
mechanics is bound to exert a powerful 
stimulus in the commercial development 
of the science of aerial transport. 

Military and naval efficiency in 
training, manufacture, and sanitation 
have come to be so highly regarded 
during the war that it is certain th: 
people will welcome a system which 
guarantees that this efficiency will con 
tinue to be widely disseminated through 
the medium of universal service com- 
bined with vocational training. Uni- 
versal service insures that a large per- 
centage of the nation’s manhood will 
pass through those essentially national 
institutions, the Army and Navy, dur- 
ing a peculiarly impressionable period 
of their lives. This will result in fos- 
tering a national esprit de corps which 
will make for finer and truer citizenship 
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The Infantry School at Camp Benning 
By Lieutenant Colonel T. W. Brown, General Staff 


HE infantry is to be congratu- 

lated on having secured an almost 

ideal site for the location of its 
technical training center. This site is 
at Camp Benning, Columbus, Ga. 

On March 11, 1919, the Secretary of 
War directed the purchase of 98,000 
acres of land at Columbus, Ga., for the 
Infantry School of Arms, and author- 
ized the construction of barracks and 
quarters for a school personnel and 
student body aggregating approximately 
5,000 men. 

Before describing Camp Benning and 
the plans for its use in the scheme of 
future infantry training, perhaps it will 
be of interest to sketch hastily the de- 
velopment of the idea of centralizing 
technical infantry training in our Army. 

In 1907, General McArthur, 
manding the Pacific Division, issued 
his now historical General Order, No. 4, 
of February 21, directing the organiza- 
tion of the “School of Musketry” at the 
Presidio of Monterey, California. This 
Monterey school began with marksman- 


com- 


ship as the main feature of its course. 


he measure of the student’s success 
was his score in record firing on the 
Class “A” range. 

Without in any way destroying the 
thoroughness of the marksmanship 
courses, there soon began to be woven 
into the school’s curriculum the idea 
of the tactical application of collective 
marksmanship, i. ¢., fire leadership or 
“musketry,” as we now understand that 
term. 

Judged from the viewpoint of later- 
day experience, the efforts of those early 


pioneers in “musketry” were crude both 
in conception and execution. The so- 
called musketry problems of those early 
days were really little more than firing 
exercises at silhouette targets at un- 
known ranges. 

Crude as were these ideas, the in- 
fantry owes to them a vast debt of 
gratitude for its present-day efficiency, 
for they marked the conception of to- 
day’s fire-effi 


measure of infantry 


ciency, 1. ¢., 


1. Perfection in marksmanship is the 
prime requisite of efficient infantry fire, 
but 

2. Infantry fire cannot be efficient un- 
less, in addition to perfection in marks- 
manship, there is perfection in the tech 
nic of musketry and in its tactical 
application. 

Soon after its first classes, there be 
gan another innovation in the marks- 
manship courses. It was discovered 
that many men, who were themselves 
excellent shots, were unable to transfer 
that skill to another; that is, they were 
poor instructors. 
fect, 


course. 


To remedy this de 
“coaching” was added to the 

The student body of the School of 
Musketry was drawn from the troops 
stationed on or near the Pacific coast 
and also from those in Hawaii. 
thus 


Bei Pe 
the classes 
small, the average not exceeding about a 
dozen officers 


sioned officers. 


a local school, were 


and fifty noncommis- 

The wisdom of establishing such a 
school soon began to make itself appar- 
ent in the marked improvement in the 
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small arms practice of the troops con- 
cerned. 

An agitation soon was started to 
place this school on an army basis in- 
stead of confining its benefits to troops 
serving within a single territorial de- 
partment. The need for such a change 
was apparent, but the facilities at Mon- 
terey were too meager to permit of such 
an enlargement. 

As a result of this necessity for ex- 
pansion, the old Monterey school was 


INSTRUCTION IN 


moved in 1913 to Fort Sill, Okla., and 
became “The School of Musketry” for 
the entire army. 

With the establishment of the school 
on an army basis at Fort Sill, it was 
the intention to begin the instruction of 
students at once, but, due to conditions 
on our southern border, there was little 
activity at the school for a year or so 
after its removal from Monterey. As a 
consequence the school remained more 
or less moribund until its renaissance 
in the fall of 1915. 


3order conditions continued to mili- 
tate seriously against the operation of 
the school at its maximum efficiency, 
and the service at large had to continue 
to find out for itself the mass of data, 
facts, technical truths and tricks of the 
trade which had been amassed and re- 
corded at the school after months and 
years of laborious work and of pains- 
taking study and experiment. 

During this period, from 1913 to the 
date of our entry into the War of 1917, 


Hanp GRENADES 


the school was engaged in the instruc- 
tion of classes from the National Guard 
and from the noncommissioned grades 
of the Regular Army. Its courses were 
mimeographed for its own use in the 
form of what came to be known as 
“The School of Musketry Pamphlets.” 
It was by means of these pamphiets 
that the army at large was kept in- 
formed of the activities of the school 
through the medium of a somewhat ex- 
tensive “mailing list.” Though this 
method of keeping in touch with the 











Army was not as efficient, thorough or 
satisfactory as the class system of in- 
struction, it was the best that could 
be done under the conditions, which 
did not permit the detachment of offi- 
cers from their regiments in the field 

With our entry into the war in 1917, 
the problem of securing competent in- 
for our enlarged 
The most serious 
numerical shortage was that of instruc- 
tors who could teach the men how to 
The School of 
Musketry was used to capacity for this 
purpose, but its capacity was so small 
that its product was infinitesimal com- 
pared with our needs. 

To meet this difficulty, it was de- 
cided to enlarge the school and also its 
activities and so, in the fall of 1917, 
its courses in rifle and machine gun 
were augmented by courses in bayonet 
combat, grenades, automatic rifles, gas, 
37-mm. gun, infantry (3-inch Stokes) 
mortar and field fortification. The 
name was changed at this time to “The 
Infantry School of Arms.” 

The capacity of the school was then 
about four hundred students. This 
could not be increased because of the 
fact that Fort Sill reservation had also 
to accommodate a complete infantry 
division in addition to the Infantry 
School of Arms, the School of Fire for 
Mield Artillery and a flying school. 

Recognizing the need for expansion, 
the Secretary of War directed that a 
search be made throughout the entire 
country with a view of finding the most 
suitable site for the location of the 
School of Arms. As a result of this 
search, the site at Columbus, Ga., was 
chosen. 

Plans were perfected whereby this 
new school ultimately would reach a 


structors greatly 


forces became acute. 


use their weapons. 


capacity of four thousand graduates 
monthly. These plans also included the 
routing of every new infantry officer 
through this school—this with the idea 
of making these officers capable instruc- 
tors before they joined their commands 
and thus preventing the necessity of 
trying to train both officers and men 
at the same time after the formation 
of the division. 

The movement of the school from 
Fort Sill to Columbus took place in the 
fall of 1918. 
in the use of infantry weapons might 
be centralized in one school instead of 
two, the Small Arms Firing School (a 
school of marksmanship at Camp Perry, 
Ohio) was combined with the Infantry 
School of Arms at the time of the move- 
ment to Columbus. 

A machine-gun department formed 
part of this school system from its 
earliest days at the Presidio of Mon- 
terey. This department was transferred 
from Fort Sill to the Machine-Gun 
Training Center at Camp Hancock, 
Augusta, Ga., on the creation of this 
latter activity, and there remained until 
the end of the war. 

With the demobilization of Camp 
Hancock, the center of machine-gun in- 
struction will again be combined with 
the Infantry School of Arms. 


In order that training 


To those who have been intimately 
associated with this machine-gun de- 
partment since its early days, many of 
the “discoveries” of the power of the 
machine gun and of the methods of 
“modern machine gunnery” are quite 


amusing. As a matter of fact, prac- 
tically all of the technic of “modern 
machine gunnery” was taught and prac- 
ticed at the Monterey School ten years 
ago. The “discoverers” of the machine 
gun today are either those who had no 
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previous military experience or those 
who have been deaf to the pleadings of 
machine gunners for the past decade. 

Vith the arrival of the school from 
Fort Sill, construction began at once. 
The signing of the armistice found this 
project but partially completed, and 
hence it was necessary to revise the 
plans in order to place it on a correct 
basis for peace-time training. The past 
history of training in our Army will 


avoided and that there shall be thor- 
oughness in all phases of this class of 
training instead of confining that tho: 
oughness to the one particular phase 
that happens to be the fad at the time 

The courses will include instruction 
with the following weapons: Bayonet 
grenades, pistol, rifle, automatic rifle, 
37-mm. (l-pounder) cannon, 3-inch 
(Stokes) mortar, machine gun. 

In each case, in so far as applicable, 








INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE GRENADES 


show that it never ran true to form 
without going to extremes. The courses 
at the School of Musketry were no ex- 
ception to this rule. At the Monterey 
School the pendulum was at the ex- 
treme marksmanship end of its swing, 
while the Fort Sill School ignored 
marksmanship entirely and devoted all 
its attention to musketry. 

In planning the courses for the new 
Benning School, it is hoped that ex- 
tremes in any one direction are to be 


the instruction will include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The individual use of the weapon 

2. The technic of its collective use 

3. The tactical application of this 
technic. 

4. The combined tactical employment 
of the several weapons in conjunction 
with other arms and including the bat- 
talion and smaller units. 

In the selection of a site suitable for 
this class of training, it was considered 
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that, in addition to the usual requisites 
of a suitable camp or garrison site, the 
following features were essential: 

1. The school to be located near the 
center of population in the United 
States. 

2. To be within reach of a large town 
or city for purposes of supply and 
recreation. 

3. The climatic conditions to be such 
as to admit of the maximum of outdoor 
training throughout the year. 

4. To contain a suitable site for a 
large Class “A” range and also an ex- 
tensive Class “B” range that can be ex- 
clusively under military jurisdiction and 
that offers a great variety of terrain for 
the solution of tactical problems, both 
of these ranges to be within short dis- 
tances of the camp site. 

The site at Columbis, Ga., was chosen 
as one fulfilling, as nearly as practicable, 
all of these conditions. 

Columbus, a city of some twenty odd 
thousand inhabitants, is situated in 
Muscogee County, on the Chatahoochee 
River, in the extreme western part of 
central Georgia. The school reserva- 
tion adjoins the city. The cantonment 
site, however, is about 8 miles distant 
from Columbus and will be connected 
with it not only by rail but also by a 
good metalled road. 

In the original big project it was 
planned that all construction should be 
with the one idea in view of expediting 
and facilitating training. This plan has 
been adhered to in the reduced, peace- 
time project, and it is safe to say that 
there will be at Camp Benning the min- 
imum loss of time incident to marching 
to and from the areas devoted to various 
classes of training. 

One of the salient features of this ac- 
cessibility of training areas is the Class 
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“A” range of 500 targets: This range 
is practically in the front yard of the 
student barracks. Some of the best 
target range authorities in the country 
have been quoted as saying that it is a 
better range than that at Camp Perry, 
which heretofore has been considered 
one of the best, if not the best, rifle 
range in the United States. 

With the exception of the cantonment 
site, the railroad rights of way and of 
the areas devoted to special training 
(target ranges, bayonet and grenade 
areas, etc.), the balance of the reserva- 
tion is available for combat firing exer- 
cises and combined maneuvers. This 
area is about 100 square miles in extent. 
It includes a great variety of terrain, 
thus insuring thoroughness in teaching 
the tactical application of infantry 
weapons as well as their use in combi- 
nation with other branches of the serv- 
ice under as many different conditions 
as possible. 

This tale of the Infantry School of 
Arms would not be complete without 
a word concerning Henry L. Benning, 
that fine old “doughboy” for whom its 
new home is named. 

We are indebted to the Commandant 
of the School for the following sketch 
of General Benning’s life, and all who 
read cannot but be inspired with the 
idea that there could not be a better 
name than “Benning” for an institution 
designed to foster and perpetuate the 
best traditions of the American in- 
fantry : 


Brigadier General Henry Lewis Ben- 
ning was born in Columbia County, Ga., 
April 2, 1814. After thorough prepa- 
ration in the best schools of his native 
state, he entered the University of 
Georgia at Athens, in August, 1831, 
from which he was graduated in 1834, 
being awarded the first honors in a 
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class noted for men of eminence and 
distinction in after life. 

In September of the same year he 
began the study of law at Talbotton, 
Ga., in the office of George W. Towns 
(afterwards member of Congress and 
governor of the state), and was admit- 
ted to the bar in May, 1835, at Colum- 
bus, which was then his home. Being 
a young man of fine intellectual en- 
dowments, honorable ambition and the 
most indefatigable industry, he quickly 
began to rise in his profession. In 1837 
he was appointed, by Governor McDon- 





Tenn. In the fall of 1853, when less 
than forty years of age, he was elected 
one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, a position he held for 
the full term of six years. His decisions 
are noted for clearness, ability and loy- 
alty to the best settled legal principles 
“He was a man of absolutely crystal 
truth. He had a candor and directness 
proverbial. He spoke with a low, gut- 
teral tone and a syllable precision that 
heightened the effect of his manly force 
of character.” In December, 1860, he 
was elected, by the people of his county, 


TACTICS OF THE Frre FIGHT 


ald, Solicitor General of the Chatahoo- 
chee Circuit, to fill a vacancy, and in 
1838 was elected by the General Assem- 
bly for a full term of four years. 

Upon his marriage in the fall of the 
next year, with Mary Howard, only 
daughter of Col. Seaborn Jones, a very 
eminent lawyer of Columbus, he re- 
signed his position and formed a part- 
nership with Colonel Jones in the prac- 
tice of law. 

In 1850, he and Martin J. Crawford 
and James N. Ramsey were delegates to 
the Southern Convention at Nashville, 


a member of the Convention of Georgia. 
He was sent as commissioner to the Vir- 
ginia Convention in January, 1861. 
In August, 1861, Henry Benning 
entered the Confederate service as col- 
onel of the Seventeenth Georgia Regi- 
ment, and for some time was in com- 
mand of Toombs’ brigade of the army 
in Virginia. In little more than a year 
afterward, he was promoted to brigadier 
general, and he was frequently in com- 
mand of Hood’s famous division of the 
First Corps, participating with gallan- 
try in the battles of Second Manassas, 
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Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chicka- 
mauga, Wilderness, Thoroughfare Gap, 
Malvern Hill, Lookout Valley, Fort 
Louden, Knoxville, Petersburg, Farm- 
ville and other bloody engagements. 

He was greatly distinguished for 
coolness and daring, and particularly for 
a sturdy steadfastness, which won for 
him the admiring title of “Old Rock.” 
Nothing delights his old comrades more 
than to recall the many anecdotes of 
his sturdy heroism, his wonderful de- 
fense of Devil’s Glen at Gettysburg 
(they broke on either side of him but 
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say in his whimsical way: “Talk about 
brave men—shot in the back every 
time, myself.” Everybody knew he was 
taking care of his men, never of him- 
self. It was in the second day’s fight 
at the Wilderness that he was so se- 
verely wounded in his shoulder. He 
was in command of his Georgia bri- 
gade at the surrender of General Lee’s 
army, and, though greatly reduced in 
numbers, it was in fine discipline and 
ready for duty, “all present or ac- 
counted for.” 

Col. James W. Waddell, of the Twen- 


BAYONET COURSE 


never moved “Old Rock”). How he 
held the bridge at Sharpsburg (they 
sent a whole corps against him in vain). 
At Chickamagua more than one horse 
was killed under him. Finally he cut 
one out of a captured battery and 
mounted him bareback : “Wait, General, 
let us get a saddle!” cried his men. 
“Hell! who wants a saddle? We got 
‘em going now. Keep ’em going! 
There’s no time to saddle a horse.” A 
spent ball hit him at Chickamauga and 
another time a sharpshooter wounded 
him in the shoulder, a wound that 
troubled him ever after. He would 


tieth Georgia, states in a touching and 
eloquent tribute to his friend and old 
commander, that “Later on in the war 
he rose to the rank of major general. 
Among the last official autographs of 
John C. Breckenridge was his signature, 
as Secretary of War, to Benning’s com- 
mission.” 

At the close of the war this un- 
daunted man addressed himself to the 
arts of peace, returning to Columbus and 
resuming the practice of his profession, 
which fortunately was large and lucra- 
tive. His sister’s children, his broth- 
er’s children, brother-in-law’s family, 
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broken in fortune and orphaned, were 
sheltered and cared for as his own. 
During the remainder of his life he was 
as loyal to his oath of allegiance as he 
had been true to his convictions of right 
and his sense of duty in espousing the 
Confederate cause. 

General Benning was one of Nature’s 
noblemen, formed in her finest mould 
and most lavish prodigality. As an 
attorney, he was open, candid and fair ; 
as a jurist, spotless and impartial; as a 
warrior and patriot, brave, disinter- 
ested and sincere; as a man and citizen, 
his whole life produced, in those who 


knew him, the constant vibration of 
those chords which answer to all that 
is true and noble, generous and manly. 
He was a fine specimen of physical 
manhood, quite 6 feet tall, of noble 
presence and bearing. He preferred to 
ride a white horse in battle, and where 
his men could see the flash of that con- 
spicuous leader, they followed, reckless 
of shot and shell. After a short and 
sudden illness, he died in Columbus, 
Ga., July 10, 1875. On Fame’s eternal 
camping ground, His silent tent i 
spread. 





The “Twilight Zone’ in Military Organization 
By Major Frederic L. Paxson, U. S. Army' 


MODERN war, such as is now 
closing, brings into action for 


the support of armies in the field’ 


the whole civilian population of every 
country. The acts that are performed 
as a consequence of this fall into three 
clearly defined groups, 1. e., those that 
are essentially military in their charac- 
ter, those that are wholly civil, and 
those that are on the border between 
the civil and the military and partake 
of the character of both. There is to- 
day an abundance of example and pre- 
cept for the guidance of the first and 
But the third, 
the dual-function group, constitutes a 


second of these groups. 


“twilight zone,” the mastery and under- 
standing of which may well prove to be 
the decisive factor in the next great war. 

There is a wide and obscure chasm 
today between the things that the Army 
can do well and those that civilians can 
do well. The need of war is to bring 
these together in complete harmony. 
But the chasm is not yet bridged. There 
remains unsolved the group of prob- 
lems that no regular army officer can 
be expected to know enough about to 
manage, and no civilian can organize 
for war needs. 

The life of the regular officer is so 
ordered as to bring him a certain kind 
and quality of education. By the time 
he has reached the age of 35 to 45 he 
has become an experienced, candid, pa- 
tient, and tactful administrator. He 
has spent nearly twenty years of his 
life in moving from post to post and in 
adjusting himself to the shifting con- 


ditions of army life. When a general 


war entails a reorganization on a wat 
basis the officers of this type must nor- 
mally be chosen to make the decisions, 
build up the organizations, exercise the 
commands, and take the responsibility 
for making an army. These are the 
men whose tone and quality must de- 
termine the final work. 

The experience of the recent war has 
shown that the Army is full of trained 
soldiers able to meet the military re- 
sponsibilities of a great war. But it has 
also shown a long list of able men, be- 
wildered or blocked by the fact that 
along the borderland of the strictly 
military field they were forced to pro- 
ject themselves into technical problems 
not included in their education or ex- 
perience. As administrators they wet 
obliged to render decisions upon mat- 
ters concerning which they had no in- 
formation in advance. Often they were 
at the mercy not only-of the expert ad 
visers from civil life, whose advice they 
did not like to decline; or, worse, two 
or more groups of such advisers urging 
different or opposite solutions to the 
same problem. The position of the offi- 
cer of military training in charge of a 
post calling for scientific achievement 
worked to the discomfort of the man, 
and sometimes to the injury of the 
service. 

Illustrations can be drawn from the 
“twilight zone,” suggesting the nature 
of the problem involved in the realm 
of things that no office could be ex 
pected to know. officers 


prepared, by their service with troops, 


Few were 


to administer wholesale production pro- 
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grams in aircraft “dope,” or toxic gases, 
or gas defense, or the newer aspects of 
radio telegraphy, or psychological tests, 
or the chemistry of toluene. Every one 
of these, and many more, had to be mas- 
tered before the military program could 
advance. Much of the delay experi- 
enced in equipping our troops was due 
to ignorance, indecision, or wrong de- 
cision in the early stages of the war. 

But there was no pre-war arrange- 
ment within the old army which war- 
ranted an expectation of special fitness 
for technical these. 
Whether the officer entered the service 
through West Point or from civil life, 
or whether he had been further trained 
at Leavenworth or not, his training had 
been exclusively along the line of troop- 
handling, or existing army services. 
Few, even, had been trained for staff 
work in the larger military divisions. 
The fact that a high average of success 
was attained in the war is a credit to 
the devotion and ingenuity of good men 
applied to strange duties. The system 
that left them unprepared is at fault. 

Part of the delay due to failures 
within the “twilight zone” was occa- 
sioned by officers with inadequate in- 
formation ; quite as much more was oc- 
casioned by expert civilians who were 
not familiar with the resources and lim- 
itations of military administration. 

The civilian majors commissioned 
directly from civil life for service in the 
staff corps ran up to a high number. 
They brought to this new work patriot- 
ism, self-sacrifice, and, generally, con- 
siderable ability in the special tasks for 
which they were commissioned. Here 
and there great scientists, one of them 
a Nobel prize winner, appeared in uni- 
form to solve the problems of the “twi- 
light zone.” The best of them received 


duties such as 


and deserved military rank well below 
their civilian standing in their several 
fields. Most of the basic scientific work 
connected with the new modes of war- 
fare was done by such specialists from 
the laboratories and universities. 

But scientific attainment failed to 
compensate for lack of administrative 
experience. Many noted scientists live 
lives of seclusion, with distaste for ac- 
tual affairs. When it came to directing 
the human organizations that were 
needed in order to make science avail- 
able for an army of four millions, some 
scientists broke down. Others failed 
through lack of knowledge of army 
paper work. The regular officer gen- 
erally learns the intricacies of action by 
method of endorsement; but even in the 
regular army many careers are success- 
ful less because of supreme capacity 
than because of luck or skill in navigat- 
ing military channels. The commis- 
sioned civilian, plunged headlong into 
an army that enlarged its scheme of life 
every few weeks and that was working 
at top speed, had little chance to master 
the niceties of successful procedure 
even if he proved to have capacity to 
administer huge affairs. 

The realm of things that the Army 
does not know, and that civilians can- 
not administer, embraces the agencies 
whose mastery may win another war. 
It is desirable, now that this war is over, 
to consider means whereby in the next 
war, if there should be one, the Army 
itself may be better fitted for its work. 
It is idle to talk of lack of national 
preparedness, if the Army itself lacks 
the elements of preparation. Before 
another war occurs the Army ought to 
include a group of officers trained in 
the subject-matter that will be involved 
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when the civilian strength is next drawn 
upon to support a nation in arms. 
There is no legal provision today, and 
no army regulation, whereby the Army 
can continue to avail itself of the tech- 
nical advice of the scientific specialists 


With their 
discharge from the service, their con- 
tact with the Army ends. For many of 


who have been in uniform. 


them there is no officers’ reserve corps 
into which they can be commissioned, 
since many of them have been com- 
missioned originally for limited or spe- 
cial duty, or have been in the amor- 
phous group designated as “unassigned.” 
There is need for the immediate crea- 
tion of an officers’ reserve corps at- 
tached to the General Staff, and to each 
staff corps or technical service. All of 
the civilian specialists whose advice has 
been useful should be commissioned in 
suitable grades in the reserve corps. 

In order to make the continued serv- 
ices of these reserve officers available 
it will be necessary to ask Congress to 
First, it must authorize 
the Secretary of War to call these re- 


do two things. 


serve officers to active duty, with their 
own consent, for limited periods. Sec- 
ond, it must provide money to pay their 
salaries. It will take only a small ap- 
propriation to permit the Army to use 
these groups of commissioned special- 
ists. Frequently the need will be for 
brief conference. At other times an 
officer may be called to active duty for 
a period of several months in order to 
study a specified problem. In any 
event there will be a regular machinery 


for summoning him, and a recognized 





status for him when summoned. Con- 
tinued study can thus be maintained 
along lines needed for the development 
of proper plans of defense. 

Besides the officers’ reserve of spe- 
cialists, provision should be made to 
enable young regular officers to secure a 
“side line” in the way of a scientific 
training in one of the fields subsidiary 
to war. At present there is some prece- 
dent for this in the attendance of naval 
officers at the Massachusetts Institute 
It would be useful to 
send each year twenty or thirty officers 


of Technology. 


to take higher degrees in chemistry, 
physics, commerce, economics, history, 
etc., with the idea of using their serv- 
ices, for a term following the special 
training, in their staff corps, before 
allowing them to rejoin their troops 
Should this policy prevail, the next war 
will find scattered through the Army 
men will be both and 


scientist; able not only to administer 


who soldier 


as well as is traditional in the service, 
but qualified to take charge of technical 
administration and bring to it an ability 
to discriminate among experts and their 
advice, by means of their own trained 
knowledge of facts. 

The next war, like this, will take all 
the resources of society, and will bring 
all citizens into the Army or its sup- 
port. We cannot afford again to lose 
time blundering through the “twilight 
zone.” We ought instead to insist that 
the army men who will have to direct 
the war have sufficient technical train- 
ing for the task, and have continued 
contact with a civilian reserve of nature 
and expert scientists. 








Athletics on a Large Seale 
By First Lieutenant Alfred G. Hill, U. S. Reserve Corps 


THLETIC meets in which 1,500 
A men may actually compete in two 

hours have been evolved at 
Camp Sheridan, Ala., where troops of 
the Ninth regular army division have 
been stationed. The meets were the 
result of the plans of George M. Traut- 
man, of Ohio State University, acting 
as camp athletic director. Mr. Traut- 
man was employed by the Fosdick com- 
mission and by the Y. M. C. A. 

The meets have for their object the 
physical development of as many men 
as possible and at the same time doing 
away with the usual routine of setting- 
up exercises. The spirit of competition 
was made strong enough so that the 
object of physical development was for- 
gotten and the meets were regarded as 
holiday affairs. 

The ideas worked out by Mr. Traut- 
man and successfully carried on by the 
athletic officers of the Ninth Division 
appear worthy of explanation, not only 
for future use by army organizations 
but for possible introduction as games 
in all sorts of schools, graded and high 
schools, and colleges. 

The meet is based on the idea of 
platoon competition. In the Ninth Divi- 
sion, platoons of 24 men were used, 
with one additional noncom. with each 
platoon to act as coach. Each company 
or organization competing would fur- 
nish four such platoons. There would 
be eight events, each platoon competing 
in two events. Every event is in the 
nature of a relay, each man in the 
platoon having his “bit.” 

The meet may be worked out for a 
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class affair in a school or for competi- 
tion between organizations of practi- 
cally any size so that at least 24 men 
may be furnished. The meet may be a 
dual affair or there is practically no 
limit to the number of teams which 
The 46th Infantry 
in the Ninth Division held meets with 
fourteen companies in the competition. 

The following description is given 
for a platoon meet of an infantry regi- 
ment, but the plan can be altered, as, 
for instance, for four companies of a 
battalion of four classes in a school. 

Stakes are laid off on a large, flat 
athletic field according to this plan. 
For each organization entered, one 
stake is put in along a common starting 
line, the stakes being 30 feet apart; 20 
yards from the common starting line, 
another row of stakes is set; 50 yards 
from the common starting line, another 
row of stakes. A finish line is placed 
100 yards from the common starting 
line. The competing platoons are lined 
up in column formation (one platoon 
in rear of another for each company ) 
20 yards behind common starting line. 
The diagram on next page will illustrate. 

Spectators surrounded three sides of 
field but should be 10 yards back from 
finish line. 

From the starting stakes, the first 
men of the competing platoons are 
started for different objectives, 20 or 
50 yards away, depending upon the 
event. Thus, on the diagram, the first 
man of the first platoon of each of the 
twelve organizations would start from 
his stake and return to touch the second 


may be entered. 
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man, this being continued until the 
twenty-fourth man, who wears dis- 
tinctive garb such as a white shirt, runs 
to the finish line 100 yards from the 
starting line of stakes. 

For example, take the Rescue Race. 
Each of the organizations has its com- 
peting platoon in column of files, that 
is, one man directly in rear of another, 
from No. 1 to No. 24. No 1 in front 
carries No. 2 forward to a stake 20 
yards away from the starting stake. 
Here No. 1 drops No. 2. No. 1 re- 
mains while No. 2 returns and carries 
No. 3. No. 3 returns and carries No. 
4 and “so on” until No. 24, upon be- 
ing carried to the 20-yard stake by No. 
23, sprints to the finish at the 100-yard 
mark. 

The above description is for one 
platoon only. The other platoons carry 
on simultaneously. Usually a rifle or 
pistol with blank cartridges furnishes 
the starting signal. 

The question of officials is important. 
There should be a general referee who 





—ae TRS 


is in charge of the starting. At least 
three judges of the finish are necessary. 
Each organization should be coached 
and be in charge of a leader who is 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
of each event. There should be an ad- 
ditional judge with each organization 
whose duty it will be to watch the one 
organization to see that this one platoon 
complies with all rules, that each 
platoon runs its 24 men and that there 
is no “fudging.” The success of the 
meet rests with the fairness and im- 
partiality of these judges, one for each 
organization. If this judge does his 
duty, he may disqualify a platoon in 
one event early in the meet. After that 
the rules will be followed carefully. 
In practice the platoon meets work 
out smoothly. Extra men in the regi- 
ment or school not competing, and the 
platoons waiting for their turn behind 
the competing platoon, are vociferous 
rooters. The enthusiasm during the 
races is comparable only with that at 
an important collegé football game or 
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at a baseball game between neighbor- 
ing towns. 

The events to be used are not limited 
The rescue race is one. Be- 
low are given descriptions for events 


in scope. 


which were issued in mimeograph form 
for meets in the Ninth Division. These 
instructions were distributed in ad- 
prevent misunderstandings. 
Officers were instructed in advance upon 
their duties as officials. The general 
should have a _ capable 


vance to 


referee an- 


least one point and usually four or five 
teams ran “neck and neck.” 

For the sake of suggestions, the fol- 
lowing descriptions of events are given: 


Leap Frog Relay—No. 1 man in 
each platoon wears white shirt. No. 2 
leaps No. 1, who stands back of start- 
ing stake in bended position with hands 
on knees. No. 2 after leaping No. 1 
takes same position in front of No. 1. 
No. 3 then jumps No. 1 and No. 2. 
This is continued, No. 4 jumps Nos. 1, 
2, 3, etc. Finish is when No. 1 jumps 





PLATOONS IN “Down AND Up”’ Pray. 


First PLatoon ts “Down,” SECOND PLATOON “Up.” 


Notick THE Noncoms COACHING THEIR MEN 


nouncer to issue special instructions on 
the field. 

Scoring is done on the same system 
as for track meets, 5 for first, 3 for 
second, 2 for third and 1 for fourth. 
This may be changed so only three 
teams count, or only two. In the 46th 
Infantry with fourteen teams compet- 
ing, five places were counted on the 
basis of 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1. This added 
to the interest by allowing more teams 
to score. In the eight events, it was 
rare that every team did not score at 


over the 23 men of his platoon who 
have jumped over him and taken bend- 
ing position in front of him. After 
jumping over the 23, No. 1 runs to 
finish line at 100-yard stake. 

Jump Stick Relay.—Last man in each 
platoon is provided with broom stick 
or bayonet training stick without at- 
tachments. Stick must be between 4 
and 6 feet long. Last man wears white 
shirt. At start, last man carries stick 
to head of column which is just in rear 
of starting line stake. This man, No. 
24, with first man, No. 1, carries stick 
back to rear, all other men jumping 
over stick. Then No. 1 runs with stick 
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to front, No. 24 remaining in rear. 
Nos. 1 and 2 carry sticks back, all other 
men jumping Over stick; then No. 2 
carries stick to front, No. 1 remaining 
in rear. No. 2 comes back with No. 3, 
etc. This is continued till stick is 
handed to No. 24 by Nos. 22 and 23. 
No. 24 then runs to 100-yard finish 
stake. 

Straight Relay—No. 24 wears white 
shirt. At starting signal, No. 1 in rear 
of starting stake runs to 50-yard line, 
around stake and returns to start, touch- 
ing No. 2, who runs around 50-yard 
stake and returns to touch No. 3. This 


Stick RELAY—Every MAN Has To Jump Stick Twenty-Four TIMEs. 


man team runs around 50-yard stake 
with arms hooked. Hands merely 
clasped does not go. In case of a 
break, team goes back to last stake 
passed, except, in rounding 50-yard 
stake, merely start again from behind 
this stake. Last team runs to 100-yard 
mark instead of returning to start. At 
start, second team starts as first team 
crosses line, etc. 

Ostrich Carry.—Variations from res- 
cue race. Last man wears white shirt. 
At start, No. 2 puts his head between 
legs of No. 1, lifts him to his shoulders 
and carries him past 20-yard stake. No. 


OFFICER WITH PAPER Is 


“CHECKING” PLATOON 


is carried on until No. 24 runs, but in- 
stead of returning to starting point, No. 
24 continues to finish. A baton may be 
passed in this relay. 

For variety, the jump relay is good. 

Jump Relay.—No. 1 toes starting line 
and jumps. No. 2 toes the heel marks 
of No. 1 and jumps. No. 3 toes heel 
marks of No. 2 and jumps. Thus by 
carrying on, the total jumps for the 
platoon are secured and the winner is 
determined by measurement. 

Chariot Relay.—Twenty-four men are 
formed in three-man teams. Last three 
men wear white shirts. The first three- 


1 returns to starting stake and ‘carries 
No. 3 to 20-yard stake. No. 3 returns 
and carries No. 4, etc. Finally No. 23 
will carry No. 24 past 20-yard stake 
and then No. 24 runs to 100-yard finish 
line. 

Down and Up Relay.—First man in 
column wears white shirt and also is 
provided with a 2 by 4-inch block, 6 
inches long. Column has legs spread 
apart and stick is passed down through 
the legs to rear man, who then runs 
forward, astraddle of the column, now 
bent as low as possible. The men rise 
with legs apart and object is passed 
down again, etc., until all men have car- 
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ried it forward and taken position in 
front. White man, No. 1, is the last 
one to carry stick forward, and he runs 
to 100-yard mark after finishing mov- 
ing forward astraddle of column. First 
man at start stands back of starting 
stake. 

Through the Legs Relay.—First man 
wears white shirt. At start, first man 
behind starting stake stands with legs 
apart. No.2 crawls through legs of No. 
1, coming up to standing position close 
in front of No.1. No. 3 crawls through 
legs of Nos. 1 and 2. Carry on to fin- 
ish. Last man through will be No. 1, 


who will run to finish at 100-yard stake. 


= 





about on the inside of the circle. Men 
forming outer circle about 4 or 6 feet 
apart. The outer circle is supplied with 
a ball (Basket-Soccer-Volley). At the 
sound of the starting gun, the men of 
the circle make an attempt to hit one 
of the men scattered on the inside of 
the circle with the ball. The men on 
the inside try every way possible to 
avoid being hit. As men are hit they 
retire from the circle and the game con- 
tinues till the end of a five-minute pe- 
riod. Then the outer team takes the 
inside for five minutes. The team hav- 
ing the least number of men to retire 
from the circle as the result of being 


LooKING Down THE LINE OF LEAP-FROGGERS 


Three-Legged Chariot.—Platoon is 
arranged in teams of twos. The left 
leg of one of the team bound to the 
right leg of the other member of the 
team, both at the ankle and above the 
knee. Team No. 1 runs to the 50-yard 
stake, round the stake and returns to 
the start, when No. 2 team proceeds as 
above. Last team, wearing white shirts, 
runs to finish. A break in either of the 
ties disqualifies the team. Belts may 
be used as ties successfully. 

Dodge Ball—Another variety sug- 
gestion. A special event. Platoons 
from different companies are paired off. 
One platoon forms a circle with the 
men of the other platoon scattered 


hit wins the game. Winning team is 
credited with 5 points and the losing 
team with 3. This is not an elimination 
as but one game is played by any one 
team. Men in the outer circle are al- 
lowed to enter the circle to recover a 
ball but must go outside the circle be- 
fore throwing it. 

Lame Dog Relay.—Column of files 
No. 24 wears the white shirt. At the 
sound of the starting gun, No. 1 man 
goes from the starting line on the right 
hand and right foot, or the left hand 
and left foot, to the 20-yard stake and 
around, returning to the starting point 
in the same manner. Last man pro 
ceeds as above to the 20-yard stake 
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then assumes an upright position and 
sprints to the finish at the 100-yard 
mark. 

Staff Relay —Column of files. First 
man in each column is provided with a 
semaphore or wig-wag flag. At the 
sound of the starting gun, No. 1 carries 
the flag around the. 50-yard stake, re- 
turning to the starting mark, passing the 
flag % No. 2 who repeats the run of 

. No. 24, wearing the white shirt, 
carries the flag to the finish. 


In closing, a sample meet order is 


given as used in the 46th Infantry. It 
may be altered to suit the occasion: 


At top of page, diagram of field with 
positions designated for units. 

Par. 1. Companies will march out at 
1.15 p. m. without arms. One officer 
acquainted with details of competition 
will be in charge of each company. 

Par. 2. One additional officer from 
each company will report to referee of 
meet on contest grounds at 1.15 p. 
These officers will be assigned to com- 
panies to which they do not belong, to 
act as judges in seeing that each platoon 
lives up to the rules. 

Par. 3. Judges of finish will be in 
charge of Major Blank. (It is advisable 
to have as many judges as there are 
places to be picked.) 

Par. 4. Each company will be grouped 
in four platoons of 24 men each with 
one additional noncommissioned officer 


will be O. D. 
shirts with regulation shoes Each 
company bring required equipment. 
After each platoon has completed its 
event, it retires to rear of other three 
platoons. All platoons will be kept back 
of competing platoon. 


in charge. Uniform 


Experience with the meets held at 
Camp Sheridan, frequent 
following the signing of the armistice, 


which were 
strictness 
f the 
‘checking” 


has taught the importance of 
in following the regulations and of 
work of the ‘ 
A series of meets may be held 
with a banner 


conscientious 
officials. 
or cup awarded to the 
organization 


company or winning the 


greatest number of points. Following 
the meets within regiments and battal- 
ions at Camp Sheridan, a division meet 
was held, attended by 12,000 men, in 
which ten teams of four platoons each 
competed. There are necessarily slight 
and several mili- 
tary bands on that occasion filled in the 
gaps. 
be arranged as extra 


waits between events, 


Any sort of special features may 
entertainment. 
However, the platoon meets do not 
There is a world of action com- 
pared with stereotyped track and field 
meets, and there is the added advantage 
of every 


drag. 


man having a chance in the 
actual competition. 


D 

















The Foundation of Discipline 
By Major Thomas Swann, U. S. Reserve Corps 


S PRESIDENT of the board 
A for the examination of candi- 

dates for the Central Officers’ 
School, the writer, among other ques- 
tions, always asked the applicant, “What 
do you understand by the word ‘dis- 
cipline’ ?” 

The answers made by the men, who 
had been in the service anywhere from 
one month to ten years, varied greatly. 
These are some of the replies: “Obey 
orders” ; “Always do what one is told” ; 
“Salute well”; “Keep yourself neat 
and clean”; “Salute all officers”; “Re- 
spect your officers”; “Obey your non- 
commissioned officers”; “Be a good 
soldier”; “Keep out of trouble,” 
etc., etc. 


In all of these replies it is clear that 
each answer is one of the many elements 
which in the aggregate constitute “dis- 


cipline.” To attempt to explain the 
word literally by any one definition is 
to limit its meaning. Just as text writers 
of law say that a complete and final 
definition of “Contract” can never be 
formulated, which will include all its 
elements, likewise there can be no short, 
concise statement of “discipline.” 

As there is no need for any better 
definition than a practical working one, 
which can be thoroughly understood, 
our army text-books define it clearly 
enough, provided the teacher develops 
the meaning by numerous lectures, 
examples, anecdotes and explanations. 

To bring it clearly to the mind of 
the recruit soldier in a simple, intelli- 
gent way, wherein there will be an ap- 
peal to reason, intelligence, pride, self- 
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respect, ambition, efficiency, trustworthi- 
ness and patriotism, is the problem that 
confronts the officer in handling green 
recruits at the start, for the first im- 
pression gained of discipline is the most 
powerful and lasts for ever. A soldier, 
you know, forgets his first 
captain. 


never 


The lack of discipline in our Army 
evidenced by poor saluting, or no 
saluting at all, or other marks of slov- 
enliness, are due more to the failure 
on the part of the instructor to ex- 
plain it properly in the beginning than 
to the failure to correct laxness 
wherever noticed. 

The writer’s experience in giving the 
first month’s instruction to some twelve 
hundred recruits convinces him that 98 
per cent of the men have the desire 
to be well disciplined and soldierly, and 
will exhibit the military formalities in 
acts and language as often as neces- 
sary, provided they are properly and 
sufficiently informed at the beginning 
of their military career as to exactly 
what is expected of them. The first 
instruction should be supplemented from 
time to time, and the men should be 
held strictly to the standard desired, 
which in a comparatively short time 
they learn to like when they understand 
it is the real military one, for they soon 
get the military spirit. 

Let us recognize at once that dis- 
cipline, in its deeper meaning, is really 
a mental state, or a mental attitude, 
which cannot be acquired in a short 
time. That being composed of the fol- 


lowing elements—patriotism, pride, 
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respect, loyalty, intelligence, smartness, 
esprit, obedience, fearlessness, ambition, 
self-reliance, mental and physical alert- 
ness, efficiency, capacity to lead, will- 
ingness to assume responsibility, and 
trustworthiness—some effort to develop 
these qualities in each man must be 
made before he can be a disciplined 
soldier. It will be recognized that a 
whole lecture on each element above 
mentioned could be profitably given. 

Hence, before attempting to explain 
discipline, the mind of the soldier 
should be prepared. To give him the 
definition that it is the habit of obedi- 
ence, immediate and prompt, to the 
command of a military superior, might 
be a very workable definition provided 
what a “habit” is is definitely impressed 
upon the soldier’s mind, that is to say, 
that it is something done automatically 
and unconsciously ; but at the same time 
the action resulting from the habit 
should be accompanied by judgment 
and human intelligence. 

The mere reading of the “Articles of 
War” and the warning that unless all 
orders are obeyed the guard-house will 
be the result, or the admonition that 
“we will have discipline in this company 
or know why not” is not the way to 
start off the soldier in his career. 

Besides making known to him the ex- 
istence of the power of punishment for 
breach of discipline, which is given in 
the “Articles of War,” there must be an 
intelligent appeal to the humane and 
superior qualities of the man, whereby 
he will recognize the fact that if he re- 
sponds to this appeal, the power will 
never be invoked. This method will 
certainly insure a nobler and sincerer 
response and fidelity to the service and 
his officers than the Prussian method 
of “Obey or be punished.” 


At the same time, this early explana- 
tion will give the soldier a chance to 
develop his soldierly qualities, and will 
stimulate in his breast ambition to be 
a leader. Such a manly presentation 
of the subject is in no sense an apology 
for issuing an order, but will impress 
immediately upon the mind of the sol- 
dier the fact that he is to be treated as 
a man of brains, action and intelligence, 
from whom much is expected, and that 
this is the military ‘way of producing 
efficient soldiers. 

The soldier must be made to feel that 
he is going to be treated fairly, impar- 
tially, and justly, and above all, that he 
will be trusted and will be placed in 
a position of trust until such time as 
he betrays the trust, or otherwise evi- 
dences that he is unfit to be a leader of 
men. In other words, at the very be- 
ginning he gets a clear idea of the “why” 
of discipline, its need, its remands, its 
use, its observance, its results, and how 
he may acquire it himself and impart 
it to others. 

The following is an example of the 
kind of 


given. 


which should be 
The writer has had personal 


satisfaction in the results obtained from 


instruction 


this method of early instruction. 


Men: In my talk to you today I am 
going to give you some idea of what 
you are to expect, of what is to be 
required of you, and of what you are 
to do to get along in this, your new 
life. You are all here, after having 
been chosen as the fittest to bear arms 
to respond to the call of your nation 
in its time of need. You know that 
no nation can exist without protection. 
Our national safety, happiness and life 
are now in danger. Aside from the 
fact that we are here because the nation 
has so ordered it, we must feel that 
we have been honored in being selected 
to represent it on the battlefield. You 
are now to cast off the clothes and 
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character of a civilian, because you are 
to be subject to military orders. You 
know that we must have leaders, and 
that those leaders, to get results, must 
have us at their command. To secure 
success throughout, all must be willing 
to do when ordered that which the su- 
preme commander bids—to strike when 
he says “strike,” and to hold when he 
says “hold,” in order that the general 
plan which will bring victory may be 
carried out. Living together, as you 
will do, in a large body of men, demands 
that certain rules and regulations shall 
be observed carefully. You will live 
together in one big family, that is, this 
company. Each must work for the 
good of the service, for the good of 
each other, and for the good of himself. 

I will now take up the subject of 
discipline. Discipline is something that 
cannot be explained to you in one hour 
or one month. The best definition that 
I can give you today, and the one which 
you must remember, and which I will 
require every one of you to remember, 
is that “Discipline is the habit of obedi- 
ence, immediate and prompt, to the will 
of a military superior.” 

You know that in your homes you 
are governed by the civil laws, that 
you obey them not because there is a 
policeman with a club standing on the 
corner who will arrest you should you 
disobey, but because you know it is 
the right thing to do, and that it 
is the only way in which we can 
live if we are to have due regard for 
the rights of others. Likewise in the 
Army, we are governed by what is 
known as the “Articles of War.” They 
are rules and regulations for all, from 
the highest to the lowest. (Herein read 
and explain the Articles of War.) 

You will note that there is a great 
power for punishment reposed in your 
officers, should it be necessary, but 
understand right now that your officers 
are here, not as your taskmasters, but 
as your leaders and friends. We are 
all working for a common cause, and 
experience has shown that the Amer- 
ican method of getting discipline is the 
proper way to produce strong, fearless, 
and valiant soldiers such as the Amer- 


ican soldiers have always been. When 
you hear a command you must realize 
that it is the order of the highest com- 
mander speaking to you through his 
subordinates. When you salute, you 
salute the rank, and not the man. From 
the earliest times saluting has been the 
custom of armies. It is the mark of 
recognition between officer and soldier. 
Our regulations also require the sol- 
dier to look his officer in the eye when 
rendering the salute. It should be the 
pleasure and pride of every soldier by 
saluting to pay the respect due to rank, 
and the habit of doing so is one of the 
first and easily recognized marks of the 
well-disciplined soldier. There is abso- 
lutely nothing of the idea of inferiority 
contained in this military courtesy. It is 
simply the military manner of rendering 
this particular formality. 

I want you, from now on, to do every- 
thing in the military manner, and do it 
with that snap and mental and physical 
alertness which indicates to all that you 
are real soldiers, and that you are men 
of brains and action. One of the great 
maxims is that “Ignorance is death.” 
By putting snap and ginger into al! 
your actions and movements, you will 
so develop your minds and bodies that 
when we get on the field there will be 
no stopping us. 

I want you to listen with your brains 
as well as your ears to the instruction 
that we are going to give you from time 
to time. It is our purpose to stimulate 
in you the ambition to be a leader. Just 
as I am going to give you physical ex- 
ercises to quicken your bodies, likewise 
I am going to give you mental exer- 
cises to quicken your minds. We de- 
sire to develop in you the power to make 
your minds control your bodies. You 
will note that I can give you a command, 
“Right Face” and you will yet auto- 
matically do a “Left Face.” This shows 
that while your brains took in the order 
and you tried to perform it, your bodies 
refused to obey. 

On one of the railroads, a switchman 
was about to “turn” a coming train, 
which was then in sight, on to a differ- 
ent track, when he saw another train 
approaching from the opposite direc- 
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tion and it seemed impossible to avoid 
a collision. A moment later his atten- 
tion was called to his little son playing 
on the track of the advancing engine of 
the second train. What could he do? 
Thought had to be quick at such a mo- 
ment of peril. He might spring to his 
child and rescue him; but it was 1m- 
possible to do this and turn the switch 
in time to prevent hundreds of lives 
from being lost. Although in great 
suspense, he could not neglect his 
greater duty; but in a loud voice he 
commanded, “Lie down!” He kept to 
his post, and saw the first train safely 
turned on to its proper track: His boy, 
accustomed to obedience, did as his 
father commanded instantly, and the 
second train thundered over him. The 
father rushed forward to where his 
boy lay, fearful lest he should find only 
a mangled corpse, but to his great joy 
and gratitude he found the boy alive 
and unharmed. 

The boy was saved from a horrible 
death. What was it that saved him? 
Prompt obedience to his father’s com- 
mand. He did not hesitate; he did not 
wait to ask why the command was 
given; he simply heard and obeyed, 
and was saved. 

If the switchman’s son had waited 
to asked his father why he was com- 
manded to lie down before he obeyed, 
he would in all probability have been 
crushed to death before he could have 
his question answered. Remember that 
a soldier must be ready for anything 
at any time. 

Thus, carrying out my definition of 
the habit of obedience, you will note 
that I want you to act automatically. 
This in no way permits your brains to 
sleep, but is our way of making you 
an efficient soldier. The aim of all 
military training is success in battle. 
How do we gain that success? By 
strong, fearless, efficient officers and 
men striking together, when ordered. 

The ingenuity, cleverness, and re- 
sourcefulness of the American sol- 
dier have long been most famous, and 
by practicing right here, far removed 
from battle, we bring you to the battle- 
field best prepared to meet any and all 





situations. You must recognize that 
efficient and quick obedience to the or- 
ders of your superiors, whether officers 
or noncoms, will often be the means of 
saving your life. Remember that when 
you come to the battlefield and shells 
are breaking around you and bullets 
whizzing, then all control may leave you 
For example, if you were standing up 
facing the enemy and while in this help- 
less state heard the command of your 
officers to lie down, you can appreciate 
the results that would follow should 
you fail to obey instantly. Having long 
been accustomed to obey, when you 
hear such a command you will naturally 
obey immediately. Thus you will see 
that there is a reason back of all this 
discipline and training and the orders 
which you will receive in the next few 
months. It is to make you most fit and 
most efficient in battle. 

Another element of discipline is trust. 
We want to feel that we can trust you 
at all times, both in peace and in war, 
for trust is the basis of all human re- 
lations and it is only in such a manner 
that men can get along. By trust, I 
mean that when once an order is_given 
you, you will obey it to your utmost 
ability and that you will obey it 
not because there is some one stand- 
ing over you to see that you do obey, 
but because you are a willing, dis- 
ciplined soldier in whom your officers 
are glad to put their confidence. You 
must obey with the spirit of a true sol- 
dier, because in doing this you are 
working for your nation, your cause, 
and your fellow-soldiers, and bringing 
glory to yourselves. You must at all 
times be willing to accept responsi- 
bility. Those of you who are willing 
and ambitious will undoubtedly quickly 
earn promotion. By always being ready 
to undertake anything, you are getting 
into the habit of leading others. We 
will always recognize the man who is 
trying, and will reward him when 
possible. 

My last remarks will be on loyalty— 
that is, loyalty to the Army, your offi- 
cers, your organization, and your com- 
rades. We are all brothers in arms, 
working for our country and each other. 
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Always be ready to assist each other. 
Those of you who are stronger mentally 
and physically must help the weaker. 
Remember that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Let us make 
this organization the best of all. The 
officers will do their part; you must 
do yours. Your officers will play your 


games with you and stand ready to help 
and assist with their advice. They will 
converse with you freely in off hours, 
but when business is on, I want you 
to come to “Attention,” and I wish 
to hear your heels click with the snap 


and power and vigor that mark the 
true soldier. 
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Comparative Table of Total Battle Casualties 
and Distinguished Service Crosses 


Awarded, by Divisions 


Note: Total battle casualties include killed in action, wounded, missing in action and prison- 
Total battle casualties are as of March 8, 1919, and the numbers of distinguished service 
crosses are as of March 1, 1919. 
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The following table shows the award of Distinguished Service Crosses by arm of service: 


Infantry... . ' 2,942 
Air Service. .. 251 
Medical Corps.. . he: 238 
Artillery. .. cae 183 
Engineers... . uae 149 
Signal Corps ade 50 
Tank Corps. ... 36 
Others........ é' 70 


Gh digits <3 0s plana’ es 3,919 
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Note: There were 493 Distinguished Service Crosses awarded individuals belonging to units 
not a part of any division. 
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Marshal Foch’'s Principles and Practice of War 
By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., Member Order of Rising Sun 


“The tenets upheld by Russian politicians, and particularly as exemplified in their real- 
ment of the Far Eastern questions, are nothing short of a peril to the world at large, for 
they are of a character which must tend in time to sap the foundations of diplomatic inter- 
course and constitute a permanent menace to the peace of nations.”—ViscouNT SuYEMATsU 
1905. 

“If ever we allow our defenses at sea to fall to such a point of inefficiency that it will 
be as easy or nearly as easy to cross the sea as it is to cross a land frontier, our great empire 
stretching to the ends of the earth, and supporting it by a maritime force in every part of it 
will come clattering to the ground when a blow upon the Metropolis of England is struck.’— 
The late Marquis or SALISBURY. 

“The merchandise of individual and national consumption has in these modern times 
become so general to the whole of mankind that the world has become one vast emporium, 
and what in the time of war cannot be gotten directly by a nation can be secured indirectly 
through trans-shipments and devious routes of neutral trade. But the delusion that inter- 
commercial relationship and that economic interdependence are such that they prohibit war 
should be put aside in the same manner as mankind has heretofore laid aside some of its 
most cherished notices.”—-GENERAL Homer Lea, 1909. 

“While I am nothing if not American, is it too much for me to claim that the Germany 
of today, which stirs the indignant protest of every humane creature throughout the world, 
must compel us to revise much of what we held sacred, regarding the value of so-called 
Kultur... .When this war closes Europe will have many soldiers, but few dollars, and 
no nation will need those dollars more than Germany.”—P. Bice.ow, 1915. 














ARSHAL FOCH has proudly 
justified his tenets set forth to 


his pupils in military history, 
and practised last year with such bril- 
liant success and such a rapid consum- 
mation of victory, by declaring through- 
out that he worshipped at the shrine of 
the Genius of Napoleon, and owed his 
best inspirations to the campaign in 
Italy, 1796-7, and in regard thereto I 
quote another of Foch’s admitted mas- 
ters, to wit, Clausewitz, who said nearly 
a century ago: 


On July 3, 1796, when Bonaparte re- 
solved to abandon the Siege of Mantua, 
and to employ successively all his forces 
united against each of the isolated col- 
umns which Warmser sent to raise the 
siege, that plan was everywhere re- 
garded as a display of genius, which 
would probably result in brilliant vic- 
tories. 


And so it was, the victories followed 
in dazzling succession and they were 
defeated with more éclat on exactly the 
same principles against each new Aus- 
trian army, whether it came from the 
Tyrol or the Noric and the Julian Alps. 
Criticism promptly appreciated the 
splendour of these combinations, and 
the admiration of mankind immediately 
placed the young commander among the 
princes and the prophets of strategy. 
Similar topographical and _ strategic 
operations from the Adige to the Piave 
and the Isonzo, by the Italian and Brit- 
ish staffs, have ruined the Austrian 
plans for 1917 to 1918 in northeast 
Italy. And well might Marshal Foch 
point to his own strategy on the Oise, 
Aisne and Marne, in 1918, to justify his 
own theory that undoubtedly there are 
and have been “principles of war,” 4 





1 Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, February, 1919. 
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science and an art of war, in modern as 
well as ancient days, and that before the 
desperate and awful experiences of its 
practice it could be learned by careful, 
able students under skilled direction. 


IDEAL ABSURDITIES 


I may say that one cannot discern in 
the principles of either war or national 
life, whether of the Old or the New 
World, any precept or example which 
would justify that splendid aggregation 
of peoples, known as the British Em- 
pire, in rushing into the adoption of any 
such fantastic ideals as the League of 
Nations and a dubious theory like the 
“Freedom of the Seas.” Indeed such a 
true liberal as Lord Macaulay was at 
pains to expose the preposterous results 
of international settlements such as the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, and the Holy 
Alliance, 1815. 

In adopting the censures of Lord 
Mahon on the iniquitous Partition 
Treaty of 1700, Macaulay asks: 

What regard was shown by the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the welfare of the 
people of Flanders? All Europe re- 
members—and our latest posterity will, 
we fear, have reason to remember how 
coolly at the last great pacification of 
Christendom, 1815, the people of Po- 
land, of Norway, of Belgium, and of 
Lombardy, were allotted to masters 
whom they abhorred. The statesmen 
who negotiated the Partition Treaty 
were not so far beyond their age as ours 
to trouble themselves much about the 
happiness of the people whom they were 
apportioning among foreign rulers. 


The terms of the last Convention of 
The Hague—albeit a very ponderous 
International Agreement—were quietly 
treated as a mere scrap of paper, and 
none of all these past masterpieces of 
diplomatic folly and official opportunism 
were nearly as “;ntastic and vague in 


conception, and utterly useless, if not 
fatally injurious, in practice, as that 
latest birth of Utopianism—the so- 
called League of Nations. 

General Foch labours under no de- 
lusion; he bases his theoretical princi- 
ples on historical studies to which he 
constantly refers. 

During the recent magnificent recep- 
tion given by the British Government to 
Marshal Foch, M. Clemenceau, the vet- 
eran French Premier, narrated among 
other commendatory expressions about 
the fine acts in the drama of war in 
which Field Marshals Foch and Haig 
played leading parts, how he discovered, 
in fact, “found and determined to use,” 
the talents of the French Marshal. 


PROFESSOR OF STRATEGY AND DIRECTOR 
OF MASSES TO VICTORY 


There have been some recent articles 
(December, 1918) on how Premier 
Clemenceau discovered Foch, and it was 
very interesting to observe how on the 
occasion of the triumphal entry into 
London of the celebrated military 
French Chief, he was accompanied by 
the views tigre, civilians, orators, vet- 
erans and successful politicians. 

It was in these circumstances that he 
spoke those splendid words, when they 
came and told him, “General, we cannot 
hold on. I cannot hold on.” “Well, then, 
attack.” He attacked and conquered. 

M. Puaux describes how Clemenceau 
singled out the General for promotion 
to a very important post nearly a dozen 
years ago—in June, 1907, when M. 
Georges Clemenceau had just become 
President of the Council. The authori- 
ties were on the outlook for a successor 
to General Bonnal as head of the Staff 
College. They were unanimous in the 
choice of General Foch. M. Clemenceau 
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sent for him and said: “I offer you the 
command of the Staff College.” “Thank 
you,” said the General, “but you are 
doubtless aware that one of my brothers 
is a Jesuit.” 

The President answered: “I know 
that; but I don’t care about it. You can 
make good officers, which is the only 
thing that counts.” 

In truth, the statesman was gifted 
with a certain prophetic insight into the 
vital problems of his time, and the 
Treatises of the Marshal enforce the 
doctrines of Napoleon as to the value of 
study and knowledge, comprehensive as 
well as detailed learning of the Arts of 
War, which is a matter requiring of its 
partakers in the higher ranks more men- 
tal and moral qualities than any other. 
Here, knowledge up to date is assur- 
edly not only power but a terrible force, 
and courage without skill is a form of 
lunacy. Ability, inventions and dis- 
cipline win battles and compensate for 
physical inferiority. All in vain did 
the brave Mamelukes hurl themselves 
against the few serried battalions at the 
Battle of the Pyramids. 

Ignorance in an officer appears to 
Foch as a moral defect of the mind. 

“You will make good officers, that is 
the only thing that matters.” Our au- 
thority maintains that this fair, frank, 
and, I venture to suggest, able de- 
meanour has characterized the relations 
of these distinguished Frenchmen 
throughout the most critical episodes of 
the modern history of France. 

Our learned General, as becomes a 
leading instructor in the French Staff 
College, is nothing if not historical, and 
he makes a strong point of supporting 
each and all of his lessons and warnings 
by examples in modern war. He nat- 
urally assumes that every French officer 


is fairly well read in the Annals of War- 
fare as waged by his own brilliant coun- 
trymen. But he does not hesitate to 
refer with admiration to British and 
German exploits against France. 

A considerable portion of his “Prin- 
ciples” is devoted to studies of such ex- 
cellent displays of ability as those of the 
victors of 1870-71, and he follows our 
leading authority, Hamley, in commend- 
ing the fine skill displayed by the Ger- 
man Detaining Force on the Sambre in 
the short but decisive Waterloo Cam- 
paign, and he commends heartily the 
strength of will and tenacity of purpose 
which enabled Blucher, having trav- 
ersed Europe in pursuit of the falling 
Emperor Napoleon, from the heart of 
Germany to Paris, 1813 to 1814, to close 
in on the flank of the foe with such fatal 
precision on June 18, 1815. 

However, he impresses on his readers 
what he calls the British maxim, that 
“trade follows the flag.” It would be 
well for our people if our political lead- 
ers of both parties had carefully studied 
and fully appreciated what Foch taught 
about our insular and naval position in 
1903. 


TO LEAD THE MIND FROM IGNORANCE 
TO KNOWLEDGE 


Is it not the privilege of science and 
its domain to make a series of dis- 
coveries, to put at the disposal of the 
average man the possibility of surpass- 
ing in certain respects the ablest men of 
the past, in making them understand the 
methods invented by men of genius, for 
example, in medicine, hygiene and en- 
gineering? 

As our author says: “Today an ordi- 
nary surgeon, thanks to the wise dis- 
coveries of Pasteur, can succeed easily 
in operations which the most skilful 
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practitioner of the 18th century would 
not have dared to undertake.” 

Having discussed the failures of the 
Germans as well as the French in Au- 
gust, 1870, Foch then argues: The ne- 
cessity appears to be obvious for a serv- 
ice of strategic security, the advance 
guard, capable both of carrying in- 
formation and giving protection. When 
we see men like Moltke and Prince 
Frederick Charles deceiving themselves 
into false security, one would gladly be- 
lieve and charge with any false pride 
any pretension to see further or better. 
At any rate, theories could be hampered 
and checked. Our studies must be di- 
rected to check the chances of these 
errors, of mistakes always possible with 
human nature, and to limit their range 
and to contract the boundary of the 
unknown. 


STRATEGIC SURPRISE 


Foch writes with rare perspicuity. 
The true way to security then is stra- 
tegic surprise, that is to say, it is possible 
for the enemy to attack us when we are 
least prepared to cope with him; it is 
possible for him to hinder a reassem- 
bling which is insufficiently protected, 
while our forces are engaged and com- 
promised in false directions by reason 
of misleading and insufficient recon- 
naissance and information, that is to 
say, Of the notion of security; as also, 
surety with a knowledge of the cause of 
movements is what the author holds 
that he can establish most closely only 
by historic examples. He selects the sur- 
prise of Bazaine’s Army by the Second 
German Army at Rezonville. He sets 
forth the passage of the Moselle at 
Pont-a-Mousson and other places south 
of Metz. Indeed, the whole movements 
from August 14 to 16 are full of inter- 





est. But all our Staff Officers, and in- 
deed all the readers of this journal, are 
so familiar with the manner in which 
the army of Bazaine was separated 
from that of the Emperor and MacMa- 
hon and the Cavalry Charge at Rezon- 
ville, that we will not devote our time 
and space to describing these incidents. 

Marshal Foch is not only an ad- 
mirer, but is a devoted disciple of the 
great emperor. This is set forth in 
every chapter of his “Principles,” which 
might be called truly elaborate para- 
phrases and expansions adapted to mod- 
ern conditions of the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s “Maxims of War.” And he put 
his doctrines into practice. Hamley 
taught us years ago that Napoleon's 
campaigns of 1814, with the help of 
wing commanders like Marmont and 
Victor, were the masterpieces of the 
wise use of inner lines. These gen- 
erals alternately checked, delayed and 
wearied the converging invading armies 
of all Europe, till crushed in on Paris 
by superior forces; while the very able 
Marshal Soult detained the British vic- 
tors of the Peninsular War in the south 
and southeast of France. So Marshal 
Foch, with the skilled aid of men like 
Mangin and Gouraud, between the 
Marne and Aisne, Thierry and Soissons, 
in July, 1918, foiled the very daring and 
able plans of the enemy to pass the 
Marne and attack the capital of France. 

Moreover, the British in the north- 
west were very efficiently, in difficult 
crises, assisted by the French to keep 
up their priceless communications with 
their sea bases, and held back for months 
hundreds of thousands of the invaders, 
and at last the converging Entente 
Armies of the above-mentioned gen- 
erals, to whom I might add the names 
of many other distinguished officers like 
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Plumer, Byng, Rawlinson, who, in co- 
operation with French and Americans 
on their right, and supported by their 
own inestimable Navy, in November, 
1918, brought about the completest col- 
lapse of Germany since the days of 
Julius Cesar. 

Let us profit by a study of the blunders 
of 1870, and add to Napoleon’s maxims 
about readiness these two principles: 
(a) In strategy, as in everything else, the 
jump into the unknown is the reverse 
of desirable, or reasonably one has no 
right to substitute for the hard facts of 
reality, which should always be sought 
for, the creations of imagination and 
hypothesis. On these known facts alone 
a reasonable operation can be based. 
(b) In any case, not merely in strategy, 
but in fact, one ought not to undertake 
a manceuvre which causes dispersion 
without being guaranteed the possibility 
of being able in time and place to change 
it into a concentrated plan. 

Another lesson enforced on all stu- 
dents of war alike by Napoleon, Foch, 
and Moltke, is that knowledge, a dis- 
ciplined understanding, a_ cultivated 
memory, and all the resources of 
science, art, invention, as well as readi- 
ness, judgment, and initiative, are more 
important to the general than to law- 
yers, surgeons, engineers—and who de- 
nies their value in these professions? 
But lack of ability in officers, command- 
ers-in-chief, corps and division com- 
manders often may involve the ruin of 
their country. 

Foch declares that ignorance and 
carelessness are intolerable in military 
men; military skill is priceless even if 
snubbed by vote-catching politicians. 


The mind is the Army. The General is 
the soul, the nerve centre, the brain of 
the Army. 

May I translate for my readers some 
of the notable oracles of time? Though 
however important thinking and wish- 
ing may be, they are not enough. Mind 
and character do not suffice. There is 
still needed the power, the gift of caus- 
ing one’s own supreme energy to pass 
into the masses of men who make up his 
army, because his army is to the chief 
what his sword is to the soldier; it is 
only useful in proportion to the impulse, 
the direction and vigour which are im- 
posed upon it. Foch quotes his masters, 
and for that matter, ours, on this point. 


It was not the Roman legions which 
conquered Gaul, but Cesar. It was not 
the Carthaginian soldier that made 
Rome tremble, but Hannibal. It was 
not the Macedonian phalanx which 
penetrated Asia as far as India, but 
Alexander the Great. It was not the 
French Army that reached the Weser 
and the Inn, but Turenne. It was not 
the Prussian soldiers who defended 
Prussia during the Seven Years’ War, 
but Frederick. 


He might have truly added to the list 
“it was not the French soldiery or Gov- 
ernment to whom their tremendous suc- 
cesses from 1796 to 1812 were due, but 
to Napoleon.” And in 


Fame’s eternal Bede roll worthy to be 
filled. 

Prominent places will always be occu- 
pied as illustrating sublime military skill 
both in adversity and in prosperity to 
the French and British Generals of 1914 
to 1918, and especially Field Marshals 
Foch and Haig. 
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be responsible for the regulation 

of all traffic within their re- 
spective areas, and will establish the 
necessary controls to ensure that the 
trafic orders are enforced. 

Control Posts—It is essential, during 
important movements, that fixed con- 
trol posts should be placed at all cross- 
roads and at all points where side roads 
debouch into main roads, and that roads 
used by troops and transport should 
be effectively patrolled by mounted traf- 
fic control personnel. 

Each control post must be provided 
with a copy of the Army Motor Traf- 
fic Circuit Map, mounted on a board 
and varnished. 

All columns or convoys of vehicles, 
and all single vehicles, are to comply 
with the instructions given by a control 
post or by traffic patrols. 

Traffic control posts and traffic patrols 
are to be regarded as exercising author- 
ity under a provost-marshal, and will 
be held responsible that their instruc- 
tions are obeyed. 

Passing a control post against the 
orders of the post will be regarded as 
“forcing a traffic control post” and will 
render the offender liable to trial by 
court-martial. 

Every traffic control post will be pro- 
vided with a card. Any officer who 
fails to comply immediately with the 
orders of a traffic control post will write 
on this card: 

(a) His name, rank, unit, and forma- 
tion to which he is attached. 

(b) His reason for disobeying the 
order. 


R PONSIBILITY.—Corps will 


Traffic Control 





Responsibility of Control Posts— 
Control posts will be armed and will 
be held responsible that they— 

(a) Make all military and civilian 
traffic follow the routes laid down in 
Traffic Orders, as indicated on Traffic 
Signboards and Traffic Control Maps. 

(6) Control and regulate passage of 
all motor and horse-drawn vehicles, and 
prevent the blocking of roads. At points 
where congestion is likely to occur ve- 
hicles must be kept on the move. 

(c) Stop all mechanical transport and 
horse-drawn vehicles proceeding against 
traffic circuits. Take the number, name 
and unit of the driver, and, if feasible, 
turn back the vehicle and order the 
driver to proceed to his destination by 
the correct route. 

(d) Do not accept any pass for a 
vehicle to proceed in a direction con- 
trary to traffic direction circuits, unless 
the pass is signed by a Staff Officer of 
Army or Corps Headquarters, or by 
an A. P. M. 

(e) Stop all motor lorries, motor- 
buses, ambulances, cars and motor 
cyclists travelling at an excessive speed, 
and obtain full particulars regarding 
the driver. 

Speed Limits——The speed limits are 
as follows: 


MOT CWUNOD 5 oc ves oscsves 25 m. p. h. 
Dt ne aakaae bab be 0 seen 20 m. p. h. 
NS Le Nai we aaere 

Light tenders............. \15 m. p. h. 
Motor ambulances......... 

Water tank vehicles 


Steam tractors............ | 
OUINOD gw kc ec ccccone 8 m. p. h. 
RUSS. 6 vb'e 6050.00 00% 








. LAs given at the Army General Staff College, A. E. F., France. 
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Movements of Troops.—Corps will 
invariably all other corps 
through whose area troops or trans- 
port belonging to them are about to 
This information, which will 
include times of movement, nature of 
columns, and routes to be followed, will 
be communicated at once to A. P. Ms. 
of the areas concerned. Traffic control 
must, however, be so organized that 
blocks cannot result from neglect to 
furnish such information. 

When considerable columns of troops 
or vehicles are about to march, an offi- 
cer should precede them and should 
warn all control posts along the route 
which is to be followed by such columns. 

Officers in command of columns 
either of troops or vehicles are reminded 
that they are responsible at all times for 
the maintenance of march discipline 
within their commands, and that any 
slackness in this respect or violation 


inform 


move. 


of the rules regulating traffic may cause 
disaster to troops in action by delaying 
the flow of reinforcements, 
ammunition, or food. 

The method of marching, and of mov- 
ing in such a manner as to leave roads 
as clear as possible for other traffic, is 
to be practiced at all times until it be- 
comes a habit. 

The following minimum distances 
will be maintained between units on the 
march in the Army Area: 


reserves, 


Yards. 

Between batteries of artillery.... 100 
3etween sections of D. A. C. or 

B. A. C 
Between artillery brigades. ....... 
Between companies 
Between unit and its transport 
Between battalions 
Between transport of units when 

brigaded 


In addition, vehicles of all kinds, 
whether mechanical or horsed, must 


leave gaps of 25 yards between each 
section of six vehicles and 50 yards be- 
tween columns, to enable traffic to pass. 

When a column of troops or transport 
is halted by a block in the traffic, the 
officer in command of the column must 
communicate to the nearest control post 
the composition of his column and his 
destination. 

Whenever columns of troops or ve- 
hicles halt, cross-roads and road junc- 
tions must be left clear. Heads of col- 
umns will therefore halt at least 50 
yards short of cross-roads and road 
junctions. 

It is particularly important that rail- 
heads and refilling points should not 
be blocked, and that roads should be 
kept as clear as possible during halts. 

It is forbidden for troops to use the 
permanent way and lines under con- 
struction as roadways. Authorized 
crossing places only will be used. 

Units will send out, immediately on 
arrival at their quarters for the night, 
guides to lead their baggage and supply 
vehicles from the train to their quarters. 
As the wagons of a unit may become 
separated by the end of the march, there 
should be one guide for every wagon. 

V ehicles—General.—For purposes of 
traffic control, light tenders and box cars 
will be regarded as motor ambulances; 
motor buses, steam tractors and water- 
tank vehicles will be regarded as lorries. 

All driversare tobe informed of their 
destination before taking the road. lif 
for any reason their destination cannot 
be definitely stated, they must be in- 
formed of the place where they will 
meet their guides. 


Officers in command of divisional 
trains, of supply and ammunition col- 


umns, and of motor ambulance convoys, 
will be held responsible that they ascer- 
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tain, before they start, the circuits which 
should be followed by them. 

Avoidable halts may not be made on 
a main traffic route. Vehicles must draw 
out clear or into a side road. 

Whenever a vehicle breaks down or 
a column makes a regular halt, the offi- 
cer or N. C. O. in charge will at once im- 
provise a suitable control, pending the 
arrival of the responsible personnel. 

Whenever a block occurs on a road it 
is the duty of any officer or N. C. O. 
who may be present to take steps at once 
to clear it, and to provide a free pass- 
age for passing vehicles, unless the 
matter is being dealt with by a traffic 
control unit, to whom every assistance 
Blocks are 
frequently caused by a vehicle halting 


will at all times be given. 


in the fairway and remaining halted for 
a long time when it could easily be 
halted in another spot close by without 
interfering with the traffic. 

A car or other mechanical vehicle 
which is overtaking another vehicle, 
must give way to the approaching ve- 
hicle. Also motor vehicles moving on 
a main road have right of way over 
others debouching from a side road. 

Drivers of motor vehicles when ap- 
proaching a traffic control will signal the 
direction in which they wish to travel. 

Fast moving traffic will slow up when 
passing troops, and will give them every 
consideration. 

All motor traffic on roads along canal 
banks will stop and give the inside of 
the road to any mounted man who may 
ask for this to be done by raising a 
hand above his head. 

Lorries—Lorries will move inde- 
pendently of mounted and dismounted 
troops on the line of march. 

Mechanical transport will not block 
the roads by waiting to form column 


before moving off. Convoys will be 
divided into sections, each of six ve- 
hicles, with an interval of 25 yards be- 
tween the sections. Every sixth vehicle 
will carry suspended from the left side 
of the tail-board a detachable red disc, 
18 inches in diameter, fixed in such a 
manner as to be clearly visible from the 
rear, and not obscured by the tarpaulin, 
and will, in addition, carry a red disc, 9 
inches in diameter, suspended from the 
radiator cap, or other suitable part on 
the front of the vehicle. 

The last vehicle of each convoy will 
carry a double red disc suspended from 
the left hand side of the tail-board. 
Other vehicles will not approach within 


25 yards of any vehicle carrying the red 


disc, except when about to pass the 
column. 

Convoys of over 10 and under 30 ve- 
hicles will be accompanied by at least 
one officer ; convoys of over 30 vehicles 
will be accompanied by two officers 
These officers will accompany the col- 
umn from start to destination, setting 
the pace, and superintending the march 
discipline throughout the service on 
which they are employed. The fact that 
lorries are working singly does not re- 
lieve the road officers of their responsi- 
bility for supervising their lorries on 
the journey. Officers commanding units 
will arrange frequent patrols of officers 
and N. C. Os. along the roads on which 
the vehicles are working. 

Loaded lorries are to be given the 
“right of way,” and employ convoys 
will halt, if necessary, to allow them to 
pass. Motor cars, ambulances 
and horsed transport will always give 
way to motor lorries and will leave them 
the centre of the road. 

Motor transport will be halted or 
parked along a road in such a manner as 


motor 
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to allow the free passage of traffic in 
both directions. If this is not possible, 
an interval of 25 yards will be left be- 
hind each 10 vehicles. 

All motor lorries and motor buses 
will keep strictly to the traffic circuits 
shown in the Army Motor Traffic Cir- 
cuit Map. Every lorry and bus will be 
fitted with a board, on which will be 
mounted a copy of this map. This board 
will be placed in a position where it can 
be readily consulted by the driver. 

Arrangements must be made for a 
look-out to be kept at the rear of every 
lorry when moving or when temporarily 
halted on a road. Some device, oper- 
ated by a string, or a ball, will be 
adopted, so that the look-out at the 
back can signal at once to the driver. 

Lorry drivers are not to be ordered 
to take their vehicles up side roads or 
tracks, which are not included in the 
normal traffic circuits. The officer or 
N. C. O., in charge of a convoy, or the 
driver of a single lorry, is the judge as 
to whether the route is practicable. If 
the driver considers the route to be im- 
practicable, he will demand a written 
order from a superior. The driver will 
then be relieved of all responsibility 
and the signer of the order will be held 
accountable for his action and for any 
damage that may result from it. 

Motor Cars and Motor Cycles.—No 
restriction is placed upon the move- 
ments of despatch riders, or of motor 
cars carrying officers on duty. Cars 
carrying staff officers are not to be com- 
pelled to follow lorry routes. R. F. C. 
tenders, carrying officers on artillery 
duty, and labelled “On Artillery Duty,” 
are to be treated as motor cars carrying 
officers on duty. 

Behind the fighting area sentries will 
not challenge or stop motor cars or 


motor cycles at night, except at the 
recognized control posts of the for- 
bidden zone, and at such special posts 
as are established from time to time 
under the orders of A. P. Ms. The 
sentries on these posts are to be pro- 
vided with lanterns. 

Motor Ambulances—Motor ambu- 
lances will conform to the motor traf- 
fic circuits. Corps are, however, em- 
powered, in case of emergency only, to 
authorize their movement against the 
circuits, in which case special control 
arrangements must be made. 

Such movements will only be per- 
mitted when— 

(a) The circuits are free from sup- 
ply vehicles. In this connection every 
endeavor will be made to ensure that 
supply columns refill and complete their 
movements by midday. 

(b) The circuits are not required for 
use by large bodies of troops. 

Motor ambulances may also use roads 
not marked as motor traffic circuits, 
provided that— 

(a) Such roads are suitable for them. 

(b) They follow the arrows directly 
they debouch into a circuit. 

Horsed Vehicles —Horsed vehicles of 
all kinds must keep as near as possible 
to the right side of the road. The per- 
sonnel not actually looking after the 
horses must not, when halted, stand 
about in the road. 

Horses and mules in all transport 
vehicles are not to be trotted, except in 
cases of emergency. 

The normal hourly halts will be ob- 
served throughout a march. 

All ranks, whether mounted or dis- 
mounted, will march in the column and 
not on the near side of it. 

Only an authorized load, the current 
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day’s forage, and rugs for the team may 
be carried on the vehicle. 

Horses and mules will not be tied to 
vehicles, except in cases of emergency. 

Civilian V ehicles—Whenever civilian 
vehicles are likely to interfere with mili- 
tary movements, they must not be al- 
lowed to drive on to traffic circuits or 
on to any roads required for military 
movements. If they happen to be on 
such roads during such movements, they 
must either be moved to one side clear 
of the road and halted, or turned into 
a field. The gendarmes attached to for- 
mations should be utilized to enforce 
this order. 


Exercising Horses.— Horses and 


mules are not to be exercised through 
towns or on roads marked in red or 
blue on the army map “Motor Traffic 
Circuits.” Grandes Routes, i. e., Routes 
Nationales and Departmentales, are not 
to be used by parties exercising animals. 


They will be exercised under the 
supervision of an officer, unless an of- 
ficer is not available, except when they 
number less than 20. N. C. Os. in 
charge of exercising parties will ride 
in rear and not in front. 

Led horses being exercised or taken 
to water will invariably have bits. Care 
will be taken to ensure that the bits are 
removed when the animals are drinking. 

Double Banking..—Two columns of 
troops or vehicles are not to “double 
bank,” i. e., move abreast along a road 
in the same direction. 

Wheeled traffic, other than motor 
cars conveying officers and despatch 
riders, must not endeavor to pass other 
trafic moving in the same direction 
when another stream of traffic is ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction, 
unless the officer in command has as- 
certained that there is sufficient interval 


between the two approaching streams 
of traffic to prevent any chance of a 
block. 

Closing Roads.—When roads have to 
be closed for repairs during certain 
hours, information will be forwarded 
without delay to A. H. Q., and to all 
corps, in order that a notice may be nec- 
essary, be published in Routine Orders. 

Railway Crossings.—Road traffic must 
be so controlled that trains are not 
stopped at points where the railway 
crosses open roads. The delay to the 
road transport will be slight if the con- 
trol posts are efficient. 

The delay to trains held up by road 
transport is, however, serious, because 
engines cannot always restart on a 
grade, and have to run back a long way 
before they can gather sufficient way 
to carry them over the grade. 

Close attention to this important point 
will be repaid by greater punctuality of 
trains. 

On the other hand, trains must not 
be shunted or stopped in such a way 
as to block level crossings for a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Accidents to the gates at level cross- 
ings are continually being caused through 
want of care on the part of motor car 
drivers. 

All level crossings must be approached 
with care, at a moderate speed, espe- 
cially at night. No attempts must be 
made to rush gates when they are being 
lowered. If the crossing is closed, cars 
must pull up at least two yards from 
the gates. 

Drivers are forbidden to commence 
passing over a level crossing until both 
gates have been opened. 

Corps will arrange for the warming 
boards to be placed in conspicuous po- 
sitions not less than 30 yards from all 
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unguarded level crossings. Both boards 
will be fixed to one upright, 8 feet in 
height, which will be painted black and 
white alternately. The circular board 
will be fixed above the other. A red 
light will be suspended from the boards 
at night. . 

Traffic Signs.—Corps are responsible 
for placing a sufficient number of traffic 
signs in their areas. The following are 
particularly necessary : 

(a) Direction arrows on traffic routes. 

(b) Signs at dangerous corners and 
level crossings. 

(c) Signs refusing roads and routes 
to certain classes of traffic. 

(d) Road direction signs. 

Standardized signs to be made of tin 
and affixed to light rods. 

Lectures to Transport Units.—Effect- 
ive regulation of traffic depends not 
only on the efficiency of the personnel 
which regulates it, but also on the hearty 
cooperation of officers and N. C. Os. 
in charge of columns, and particularly 
on the road discipline of the troops. 

A. P. Ms. of the Corps should give 
lectures on this subject to junior officers 
at the Corps school, and to officers and 
N. C. Os. of all transport units in the 
Corps. 

Traffic Rules.—Print traffic rules for: 

(a) Cars. 

(b) Lorries or buses. 

(c) Motor ambulances. 

(d) Box cars or light tenders. 

(e) Horsed transport vehicles. 

Each of the above sets of rules is 
printed on a sheet 13 inches by 8 inches. 
Spaces are provided for signature of 
drivers. 

The appropriate set of rules is to be 
pasted on every vehicle, with the excep- 
tion of motor cars, in a position where 
it can be read by the driver. Motor car 


drivers will keep their copies with their 
passes. 

Suggested Syllabus of Training for 
Traffic Control Personnel.—Instruction 
will be given in the following: 

(a) Army Motor Traffic Circuits 
Map. 

(b) Army Traffic Orders. Every 
man should thoroughly understand 
these orders and the reasons for them. 

(c) Corps and Divisional Orders for 
Horsed Transport Routes. 

(d) Signals to be employed, namely : 

(i) Stop—Hand, or red lamp held 
steadily above head, arm extended in 
the direction of the approaching traffic. 

(ii) Come On.—Arm or white lamp 
extended and swung well forward. This 
signal must be made distinctly. The 
red lamp must not be used. 

(iii) Keep to the Right.—Circular 
movement of extended arm in the di- 
rection vehicles are to incline. 

(iv) Slowdown.—Open hand raised 
and lowered alternately in line with the 
hip. 

(e) Approximate length of various 
columns, e. g., infantry battalions and 
brigades, batteries and brigades of ar- 
tillery, etc., and the distances to be 
maintained between units on the march. 

(f) Action to be taken in certain 
eventualities with a view to preventing 
a block, or disentangling traffic which 
has become disordered. 

(g) Recognized methods of dealing 
with all ranks contravening orders, and 
in submitting short written reports. 

(h) Identification marks on lorries. 

(i) Thorough knowledge of the Di- 
visional Area as regards: 

(i) Points of the compass. 

(ii) Towns and villages, and roads 
leading to them. 

(iii) Nature of all roads, whether fit 
for single or double traffic, and all 
points on them where traffic may be- 
come congested, such as cross-roads, 
road junctions, dumps, railheads, field 
ambulances, casualty clearing stations, 
and entrances and exits of field or 
yards where vehicles are parked. 

(iv) Alternative routes from one 
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point to another, in case traffic is in- 
terupted on any one road. 

(j) Practical training, in the exer- 
cising of authority, on every existing 
control post in the Divisional area, espe- 
cially at railheads, and when consider- 
able movements of troops are taking 
place, or when roads have to be cleared 
for special reasons. 

(k) Practice in noting what col- 
umns pass their post, and in what di- 
rection, i. e., logging of all important 
movements. 

(1) Reconnaissance of road in 
neighboring areas. 


SUGGESTED DUTIES OF THE DIVISIONAL 
PROVOST-MARSHAL’S ESTABLISH MENT 
IN THE EVENT OF AN ADVANCE 


Distribution on the March.—The M. 
M. P. are not to march as a formed 
body. They must be distributed in small 
detachments throughout the column 
where their services can best be utilized. 

The following has been found a con- 
venient distribution when a division 
moves On one road: 

(a) Two M. M. P. behind main 
euard. If there is no advanced guard, 
these M. M. P. will be at the disposal 
of the A. P. M. 

(b) Two M. M. P. at head of main 
be dy. 

(c) Two M. M. P. at rear of each 
Brigade. 

(d) One sergeant and three M. M. 
P. with Divisional Train (one at head, 
one on flank, and one in rear). 

(e) One sergeant and three M. M. 
P. with the Divisional Artillery (to pa- 
trol up and down road on which it is 
moving). Na Da 

(f) The a/S. S. M. and one M. M. 
P. will remain with the A. P. M. 

(g) One sergeant and four M. M. 
P. will follow about half a mile behind 
the column for the purpose of collect- 
ing any stragglers who may have been 
overlooked. These M. M. P. will re- 
main out until the last straggler has 
been brought in. If the Division is 
marching on two or more roads, there 
must be M. M. P. in rear of each 
column. 


Halt orders will be communicated to 


the A. P. M. as soon as possible, so that 
he can issue the necessary orders as to 
disposal of stragglers. 

(h) The A. P. M. will move up and 
down the column, and when it halts, he 
will ride forward, ready to watch the 
column march through a village, or 
past cross-roads. All traffic control 
men, except those on duty when the 
column starts, will be marched as a 
unit at the head of the column 


They will be dropped at cross-roads 
when necessary, and may be sent for- 
ward to arrange a free passage through 
a town or defile. 

Those who have been on duty when 
the column moves off will fall in in rear 
of the column and march with the ser- 
geant and four M. M. P. who are at the 
rear of the column. They will rejoin 
their party at the earliest opportunity 

Special attention will have to be paid 
to: 

(a) Prevention of double banking. 

(b) Preventing drivers from pulling 
out to take up in the column the position 
which they have lost at some time dur- 
ing the march. 

(c) Keeping the left of the road 
absolutely clear. 

(d) Preventing all troops or vehicles, 
with the exception of officers in cars and 
despatch riders, from passing the col- 


umn in the same direction, except by 


order of the divisional commander. 

(e) Clearing away out of the road, 
immediately, any broken-down vehicle 

(f) The blocking of side-roads and 
cross-roads not to be used, by the M. M 
P. at the head of the column, until the 
M. M. P. or traffic control men of the 
next formation have come up. The 
former will then immediately resume 
their position at the head of the column. 

This process will be continued for- 
mation by formation until the whole of 
the column has passed. 
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Civilians —(a) No civilians will be 
allowed to congregate near troops, or at 
any spot. 

(b) All civilian carts will be turned 
off the roads being used by troops, on 
to side roads or into field, until the col- 
umns have passed. 

These duties will be carried out prin- 
cipally by the gendarmes attached to 
divisions. Two of them will march 
with the two M. M. P. with the main 
guard. The remainder will march at 
the head of the main body. 

Duties at the Halt—Units and For- 
mations must cooperate in taking 
prompt steps to put up at once notices 
to assist transport and troops in finding 
the way, to indicate water supplies, to 
bar impassable roads, etc. 

Immediately a village is occupied, its 
name will be marked in large white let- 
ters on convenient walls at each en- 
trance to the place. 

Signboards will be placed at all road 
junctions, and notice boards will be 
erected, where necessary, to warn traffic 
against routes which are impassable, 
owing to shell-craters, etc. 

As soon as latrines have been pre- 
pared and wells have been found to be 
free from contamination, boards or in- 
scription on walls, etc., indicating their 
positions, will be put up. 

The traffic signs and notice boards 
carried on lorries and G. S. wagons 
(referred to below) should be supple- 
mented, to the extent that is necessary, 
by the provision beforehand of other 
notice boards, to be sent forward as 
soon as possible. 

Boards painted black are most suit- 
able, as the inscription can be chalked 
on them temporarily. White paint can 
take the place of the chalk when and 
if necessary. 


The A. P. M. will— 

(a) Arrange with “GI” Branch of 
Division traffic circuit for lorries and 
horse transport, and put up necessary 
notices and arrows. 

A notice board and an arrow marked 
“Lorries” will be carried on every lorry, 
and an arrow carried on every G. S. 
wagon with the inscription “Horse T.” 
These will be handed over to A. P. Ms. 
on demand. 

(b) Place traffic controls at all cross- 
roads and on main traffic routes. 

Notice Boards and Traffic Arrows — 
Every lorry will carry a notice board, 
about 30 by 22 inches, and a yellow 
wooden arrow, about 20 by 6 inches, 
with the word Lorrtgs painted on it in 
black on both sides in such a way that 
the arrows can be put up to point in 
any direction required. 

Every G. S. wagon will carry a white 
wooden arrow of the same size with the 
inscription Horse T painted on it in 
black in the same way. 

These boards, which will be impro- 
vised by units, will be handed over to 
the A. P. M., on demand, and will then 
be replaced by the unit. 

Distribution of M. M. P. During the 
Move of a Division by Train.—M. M. 
P. should be so distributed that at least 
five arrive by the first train at each rail- 
head, and that at least one sergeant and 
four M. M. P. remain behind and come 
on by the last train. 

The duties to be performed by the 
police on arrival at railhead are: 

(a) In the absence of railhead police, 
to police the station and yard. 

(b) To control all traffic coming in 
and out of the station yard. 

(c) To control traffic on roads be- 
tween the station and the building areas. 
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(d) To conduct units from railhead 
to billets. 

(e) To police all towns and villages 
in the new area. 

(f) To get in touch at once with the 
A. P. M. of the Corps in whose area 
the railhead is. 

The duties of the M. M. P. leaving 
by the last train will be: 

(a) To control traffic between billet- 
ing areas and railhead. 

(b) To search all villages for strag- 
glers, and to collect any found and take 
them on by the last train. 


TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS FOR ACTIVE 
OPERATIONS 


The success of operations depends 
largely on the uninterrupted passage of 
ammunition and supplies to the front, 
and of ambulances and empty vehicles 
to the rear. 

Sign Boards.—Sign boards showing 
the way to villages, dumps, railheads, 
hospitals, etc. should be erected 
throughout the area to assist the trans- 
port personnel of newly arrived forma- 
tions. Large numbers of sign boards 
must be prepared beforehand for use in 
the area which is to be attacked. 

Telephones—A_ special system of 
traffic telephones should be installed be- 
fore operations. As an advance takes 
place, all new and important points 
should be connected up. Places for the 
installation should be decided upon pre- 
viously. 

Clearing Obstructions.—First-aid lor- 
ries and caterpillars should be stationed 
at convenient places ready to clear ob- 
structions on the main roads. 

Responsibility for Control—A. P. 
Ms. should not necessarily be made re- 
sponsible for traffic in their own Divi- 
sional areas, which often vary greatly in 





size and importance. The corps area 
should be divided into traffic areas by 
the A. P. M. of the corps, and a Divi- 
sional A. P. M. should be allotted to 
each traffic area. 

Traffic officers must be on the main 
roads during the time traffic is heavy. 
They should arrange between them- 
selves a time table and a section for re- 
sponsibility. The traffic officers must 
keep well forward to enable them to 
supervise the pack transport and for- 
ward tracks. They should be near a 
telephone. 

Hours for Different Classes of 
Traffic—Corps should arrange to allot 
roads to different classes of traffic dur- 
ing stated hours. 

Guides for Transport.—Formations 
should invariably detail guides to meet 
columns of transport which are due to 
arrive and are not acquainted with the 
locality. This saves vehicles halting on 
the main roads, whilst the officers and 
N. C. Os. in charge are endeavouring 
to discover their destinations. 

Transport Officers —Transport offi 
cers of units or brigades should invari- 
ably accompany their transport. The 
S. M. T. O. should detail several M. T. 
officers, to assist in controlling lorry 
traffic, on motor cycles. 

Dumps.—lIt is absolutely essential 
that dumps should not be placed by the 
side of main roads. All dumps should 
be constructed so that vehicles when 
loading, unloading or waiting to draw 
up, are entirely off the main road. This 
also applies to water points. 

Traffic Map.—Preparations must be 
made to issue a traffic map as soon as 
state of roads has been ascertained. A 
copy of this map should, if possible, be 
provided for each vehicle and for each 
control post. If it is impossible to allot 
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a copy to each vehicle, all N. C. Os. in 
charge of convoys must, at least, be in 
possession of one. 

A. P. Ms. should reconnoitre the 
country with a view to marking out 
dry weather tracks, if the weather is 
good. Pending the issue of a map, 
traffic circuits should be established and 
marked by means of the arrows referred 
to previously. 

In allotting duties, A. P. Ms. should 
note that men of mounted units are in- 
tended primarily for patrol work, and 
that they should only on rare occasion 
be employed as fixed posts. 

The principle to be observed is to 
utilize traffic police as far as possible 
on the main traffic arteries of the corps. 
This will ensure that at least one es- 


sential line of supply in such corps is 


controlled by specially efficient person- 
nel, and is thus made suitable for in- 
tense traffic during important operations. 

Divisional establishments or addi- 
tional traffic men can be used on the 
minor roads which feed the main ar- 
teries. In every case the officers of 
dismounted groups or companies should 
be made responsible for specified 
stretches of the road. Mounted patrols 
will be attached under their orders when 
they are necessary and are available. 
Stretches of road may also be allotted 
to officers of mounted units. In this 
case the fixed posts along the roads in 
question, furnished from Divisional Es- 
tablishment or other infantry, should be 
placed under their orders. 

Frost and Thaw Precautions.—(a) 
When a thaw follows a hard frost roads 
will suffer irreparable damage if heavy 
traffic is allowed on them before they 
have had time to settle. 

This time varies according to the in- 


tensity of the frost and the rapidity of 
the subsequent thaw. 

(b) Only certain roads will be open 
to lorry traffic for the first three days 
of a thaw after a hard frost. These 
roads will be notified in Army Routine 
Orders. 

(c) The following are the measures 
which will be taken: 

On Receipt from A. H. Q. of Tele- 
gram “Prepare for Thaw”: 

(i) Special supply arragements will 
be as follows: Divisional or Corps 
Troops’ dumps of fuel will be increased 
by three days’ reserve, at least, and 
more, if possible. Forage for three days 
will also be dumped, if available. These 
dumps will be so placed as to reduce 
to a minimum the transport required 
for distribution during a thaw. Supply 
columns will hand over the day’s sup- 
plies held by them to the Divisional 
Trains, to be dumped at refilling points, 
or elsewhere, as Corps may determine. 

(ii) Heavy and bulky stores of any 
nature which are likely to be required 
during the first three days of a thaw 
will be dumped at suitable centres in 
the quantities required for a period of 
at least three days. 

On Receipt from A. H. Q. of Tele- 
gram “Dump Ammunition for Thaw”: 

Ammunition will, if necessary, be 
dumped under instructions issued by 
A. H. Q. 

On Receipt from A. H. Q. of Tele- 
gram “Adopt Thaw Precautions”: 

(This and the other telegrams men- 
tioned will be addressed to Corps and 
Divisions, Corps Heavy Artillery, Avi- 
ation, and Commandant Army Troops. ) 

All mechanical transport will cease 
running, except : 

Army and Corps postal lorries and 
lorries detailed by A. H. G. for the car- 
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riage of ammunition, Engineer Stores, 
or road material, urgently required. 

Motor ambulances required for the 
removal of the sick and wounded. 

Motor cars carrying officers on press- 
ing duty. 

All M. T. will Move at the Lowest 
Possible Speed. 

Horsed transport will be used for 
supplies and fuel only, with light loads 
and one pair of horses. 

Horses will not be exercised on 
roads. 

Control posts will be established un- 
der the orders of the Provost Marshal, 
A. H. Q. to assist in carrying out these 
orders. The Army and Corps postal 
lorries must be in possession of a pass 
quoting the number of the Army tele- 
gram authorizing the journey. 

(d) These orders will remain in 
force from receipt of telegram “Adopt 
thaw precautions” to receipt of tele- 
gram “Resume normal traffic.” 

(c) While the frost is in progress in- 
spections will be made to ensure that 
all arrangements are complete, and that 
supplies are correct and suitably placed. 

Orders for Transport: 

As regards traffic control, the obe- 
dience of all the orders on traffic con- 
trol will be enforced. 

For ordinary transport duties a stock 
form properly filled in will usually be 
sufficient : 

Transport Orders to 
(detail of Transport). 
1. Time of start 
2. Starting point 
3. Route 
(destination). 


. Time of arrival 

. Report to 

. Duty to be performed 

. Conclusion of duty 

. Return route 

». (Blank for any special instructions 
as regards rations, forage, equip- 
ment, etc.) 
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Lorry Standings—Lorry standings 
should be placed off the roads and as 
near the forward area as possible. They 
should also be just off the traffic circuits 
between railheads and the various re- 
filling points which they will serve. 
Standings constructed of sleepers and 
split pit props are most suitable. They 
involve a heavy initial outlay which is, 
however, quickly repaid by the saving 
on roads. 

Lorries will not be parked on narrow 
roads, near dumps, camps, or horse 
lines. 

Worst Work for Lorries—Road re- 
pair and taking ammunition to forward 
guns throw the heaviest strain on lor- 
ries, as the nature of the work neces- 
sitates their travelling over the worst 
roads. Light railways should be utilized 
to relieve lorries of this class of work 
as much as possible. 

Parking of Vehicles—vVehicles are 
not to be parked in such a way as to 
block the fairway or side turnings. 

When vehicles are parked on a road, 
they will invariably stand on the worse, 
and not on the better, side, so as to 
leave the best part of the road free for 
passing traffic. They will never be 
parked near cross roads or at a bend 
in the road, and standings must be found 
off the road as soon as possible. 
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Instructing a Company in the Mil System 
By 2d Lieutenant MacCormac Snow, Infantry, U. S. Army 


ARLY attempts of the writer to 
K. implant in the minds of a group 
of average men a correct idea of 

the Mil System resulted in an impres- 
sion getting abroad that a mil was a 
peculiar and mysterious yard, located 
a thousand yards away. The knowl- 
edge that when men misapprehend in- 
struction the fault is seldom that of the 
men, leads to the formation of outlines 
for a series of very short talks and one 
or two exercises designed to appeal to 
the least educated man in any company. 

The outlines follow. 


I. ANGLES 


Matériel: Blackboard, chalk, ruler. 

1. What is an angle? 

2. Large and small angles. 

3. Angle measurements : Circle, quad- 
rant, degrees, minutes, seconds. 

4. Mil is another angular measure- 
ment, about 3 feet. 


Il, PROPERTIES OF ANGLES 


Matériel: Same as for I. 

1. Review of angles. 

2. Length of legs makes no difference 
in size of angle. 

3. Legs of any angle can continue to 
the end of space in imagination and 
angle is same size. 

4. The farther you measure out on 
the legs of an angle the farther apart 
the legs are at that point. 

5. How far apart they are depends 
on the size of the angle. 

6. Angle whose legs are one yard 
apart at 1,000 yards out is one mil. 

7. Same with 1 foot to 1,000 feet, 
1 inch to 1,000 inches, 1 meter to 1,000 
meters, or any unit. 

8. This angle is about 3 feet. 


Ill, THE MIL 


Place: Room over 28 yards long or 
outside. 
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Matériel: Tape measure, tacks, ham- 
mer, 60 yards white string. 

Preparation: Drive two tacks one 
inch apart and another 1,000 inches 
away. Tie end of string on first tack, 
draw tight around pivot and tie on third. 

1. String is at angle of one mil. Ex- 
plain why. 

2. Draw attention to smallness of 
angle. Explain why it cannot be drawn 
on blackboard or paper. 

3. If string legs were extended 1,000 
yards, ends would be one yard apart. 
Feet, miles, meters. 

4. If string legs were at angle of 
two mils, end tacks would be 2 inches 
apart. 10, 50, 100 mils. 


IV. THE MIL (CONTINUED) 


Place: Same as for III. 

Matériel: Same as for III. 

Preparation: Drive two tacks 100 
inches apart and a third at 1,000 inches 
Tie string as for III. 

1. String is now at angle of 100 mils. 
Explain why. 

2. Compare size of angle with one 
mil. 

3. Show that string legs are one inch 
apart 10 inches from pivot because that 
is 1/100 of distance to ends. 

4. Show that at 100 inches from pivot 
they are 10 inches apart. At 500 inches, 
50 inches apart. At 750 inches, 75 inches, 
etc. 

5. Move one of the end tacks to 50 
inches from the other. Go through same 
procedure with 50 mil angle. 


Vv. MIL SCALES 


Place: Side of barracks or large 
room. 
Matériel: One mil scale to each 


squad. Suggest stick marked in inches 
and half inches with 10-inch string. 
Preparations: Mark off a wall in 
yards and half yards. Mark chalk line 
10 yards from wall. 
1. Explain wall mil scale. Show that 
if string were pivoted at chalk line with 
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ends at yard marks legs would form 
angle of 100 mils. 

2. Yard marks are 100 mils apart 
looked at from chalk line. One-half 
yard, 50 mils. 

" 3. Explain mil scales. One inch at 
end of 10-inch string covers 100 mils. 
One-half inch, 50 mils. 

4. Put the two together. Demon- 
strate use of mil scale and have men 
test it. 

5. Have each man make a mil scale. 


VI. USE OF MIL SCALES 


Place: Open ground. Landmarks at 
various ranges. 

Matériel: Individual mil scales. 

Preparation: Learn ranges to sev- 
eral landmarks. Learn widths of sev- 
eral landmarks or of spaces between 
them. 

Caution: Use round numbers. 

1. Have men measure in mils widths 
of landmarks. 

2. State range to a landmark. 
men measure width of same in 
and compute width in yards. 

3. State width of a landmark. Have 
men measure its width in mils and com- 
pute its range. 


Have 
mils 


4. Similar problems in feet, yards, 
and meters. 


VII. FINGER SYSTEM 


Place: Same as for V. 

Matériel: Each man equipped with 
gloves. 

1. Explain that one finger held up the 
proper distance from the eye covers 50 
mils. 

2. Have men 
dividually. 

3. Same, two, three, four, and five 
fingers. 

4. Same practice with gloves. 


find this distance in- 


VIII. INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY MILS 


Matériel: Blackboard and chalk. 

1. Mil heretofore considered is in- 
fantry mil. 

2. Exact size is 3.437-+- minutes. 

3. Exact number of mils in circle is 
6,283.24. 

4. Artillery divide circle into 6,400 
mils. : 

5. Exact size of artillery mil is 3 
minutes. 

6. Difference amounts to 2 per cent 
and is not considered for ordinary 
purposes. 


>~ 
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Duties and Responsibilities of the Assistant 


Chief of Staff, G-1 
By Major Robert C. Cotton, Infantry General Staff, U. S. Army 


SHIP at sea requires a chief en- 
A gineer to outline, superintend 
and coordinate the work of the 
large engineering force required to 
start her, to keep her running and even 
to stop her. Just so does a division, 
corps or larger unit require a single in- 
dividual, acting for and in the name of 
the commanding general, to outline in 
general terms, superintend and coordi- 
nate the various services of the unit. 
In a division or larger unit we find 
certain representatives of the various 
staff corps and departments, such as 
Engineers, Signal Corps, Medical 
Corps, Quartermaster, Ordnance De- 
partment, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, Inspector General’s De- 
partment, The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Chaplains, Welfare Activi- 
ties (Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, Knights 
of Columbus, etc.), Graves Registra- 
tion Service, Baths and Laundry Serv- 
ice, Provost Marshal Corps, Salvage 
Service, and sometimes still others. 

It can readily be seen that there can 
be no harmony of action and service, 
no full cooperation from these many 
services, unless there be a controlling 
central or coordinating officer to smooth 
out difficulties, to direct well-meant 
energies and to prevent work at cross- 
purposes. We find this embodiment of 
the General Manager in the person of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, who 
is the Assistant to the Chief of Staff in 
all matters of coordination and admin- 
istration. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
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whom hereafter, for the sake of brevity 
and common usage, we shall call G-1, 
is, of course, subordinate to the Chief 
of Staff, who outlines the policies and 
decisions of the Commanding General 
to the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-1, 
G-2, G-3 and, in the higher head- 
quarters, G-4 and G-5. 

To illustrate, let us assume that the 
Commanding General of the Division 
has received orders to proceed by 
marching to another area, to arrive not 
later than a certain hour. In confer- 
ence with the Chief of Staff he makes 
his decisions as to the time to start the 
movement, precedence of units and 
routes to be followed, etc. These de- 
cisions are communicated to the As- 
sistant Chiefs of Staff. They then have 
the broad dotted lines of the general 
idea, and it therefore becomes their 
duty to make these dotted and incom- 
plete lines complete by the solution and 
coordination of the details involved in 
the problem. 

G-1 knows after being told when the 
movement is to start, what the destina- 
tion may be, the routes, precedence and 
number of columns, that he has all the 
information he is going to get from his 
Chief and, furthermore, the success 
and smoothness of the movement are 
from that time on entirely up to his 
generalship in utilizing the various 
services and means normally at his dis- 
posal. G-l, having received such in- 
structions, would bear in mind the fol- 
lowing facts: 

If the march is to be made in peace 
or a back area, troops and transport of 
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different rates of march travel in sepa- 
rate columns and field trains follow 
their respective units. 

If, however, the march be in cam- 
paign or in an exposed area, the or- 
ganization and arrangement of columns 
is purely tactical, all impedimenta, in- 
cluding the field trains, are kept to the 
rear, and the rolling kitchens are gen- 
erally with the combat trains. 

Yet, in trench warfare, marches be- 
hind the lines generally approximate 
those of peace or back areas in that 
great security is afforded by intrenched 
front lines. 

A road move depends for its smooth- 
ness on the following: 

A good road system 
traffic control; 

Proper halting 
rangements ; 

Good march discipline ; 

Good staff work, especially on the 
part of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff. 

Good staff work includes the fol- 
lowing : 

Accurate orders as to time of start- 
ing, routing, destinations, rations to be 
taken, etc. ; 

What to do upon arrival at 
tination; 

Careful arrangements for billeting; 

Proper supply arrangements ; 

Proper orders for trains; 

Notification to troops through whose 
areas the move may be made; 

The assignment of suitable roads to 
particular kinds of traffic; 

A proper grouping of columns; 

The policing and marking of single- 
way roads. 

Traffic difficulties and road blocks 
are, in general, caused by: 

Errors in the table for the march, 
called the March Table; 


with proper 


and watering ar- 


des- 


Lack of traffic control, especially at 
road junctions, railheads and bottle 
necks leading in or out of towns or 
villages, or possibly at railway cross- 
ings, single-way bridges, or two-way 
roads ; 

Traffic moving against road control ; 

Break-downs or motor 
halted on main traffic routes ; 

Double banking of traffic. 

Preliminary arrangements by G-1l 
upon receipt of G-3’s field order for 
the move should the fol- 
lowing : 

Acknowledges order ; 

Telephones Army Corps for addi- 
tional information if the order is not 
clear or is incomplete ; 

Informs the Commanding Officer of 
Trains, the Assistant Provost Marshal, 
the Division Billeting Officer, the Ord- 
nance Officer, the Quartermaster, the 
Division Surgeon, the Division Signal 
Officer, the officer in charge of baths 
and laundries, the representatives of 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Red Cross 
representatives, of the general purport 
of the order; 

Sends a representative to get all the 
information possible relative to facili- 
ties, accommodations and training, and 
to make special inquiry into supply ar- 
rangements, evacuations, baths, laun- 
dries, etc. ; 

Sends a representative to the new 
area to confer with the Zone Major and 
also to explore the area. 

G-1 is particularly interested in: 

Arrangements for troops on arrival 
at their destinations ; 

The location of animals and trans- 
portation ; 

The water supply ; 

The railhead facilities ; 

The roads and distributing points ; 


transport 


consist of 
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The tentage and area stores to be 
taken over; 

The arrangements for hospitals and 
evacuations ; 

The arrangement and equipment of 
Division Headquarters ; 

In case additional transportation be 
needed, he requests the Army Corps to 
allot trucks for the movement of prop- 
erty. All property that contributes to 
the comfort and convenience of the 
troops, whether authorized or not, 
should be taken. Usually excesses of 
property should, however, be watched 
for. This applies especially to officers’ 
personal baggage. 

G-1 must expect G-3 to keep him in- 
formed on all tactical orders and in- 
structions. G-1 should reconnoiter the 
roads and his choice of routes should 
be made with a view to using only the 
best, or metal roads, for artillery and 
trains. He should, in his orders, desig- 
nate very carefully the routes to be fol- 
lowed. Vehicles and foot troops should 
go by different routes when possible. 
Foot, horse and motor columns should 
not be mingled. To attempt to arrange 
details that properly belong to subordi- 
nate commanders is a violation of 
proper staff principles. 

Division headquarters should make 
the general distribution and the sub- 
ordinate commanders make the de- 
tailed distribution of troops. 

In figuring road space a factor of 
safety between the rear of one column 
and the head of the following column 
should always be allowed, either by 
allotting extra space for such intervals 
or by making a liberal calculation in 
the column lengths. Columns must not 
overlap or cross. A chief should be 
designated for each column. Long, 
continuous columns or vehicles where 


local interruption may occur should be 
avoided. Vehicles of the same speed 
should be in the same column. It must 
be remembered that motorized trans- 
portation runs slowly only at a great 
expense. 

Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, G-1 should now get out his 
march graphic. A march graphic is a 
visual representation showing the prog- 
ress of columns on the march. It en- 
ables the staff officer to tell at any mo- 
ment where the head or tail of any 
marching column should be at that 
moment, and it is therefore useful as 
an aid in making out march tables. The 
march graphic takes any one of sev- 
eral approved forms, and any form 
which accomplishes the desired results 
is satisfactory. Having finished the 
march graphic it is then advisable to 
get out the March and Accommodation 
Table. 

This combined table usually follows 
this form: 


The serial number of the column. 
The date. 
Organizations and commander. 


IRS 5 oases gah (Name of area) 
i dictuneeied (Name of area) 
Route to be followed. 

Distance to be marched. 

Remarks as to clearances, arri- 
vals, halts, accoinmodations 
and billeting. 

The March Graphics and the March 
and Accommodation Tables should be 
checked to see that all units are ac- 
counted for. 

Now, in the matters of supply, G-1 
is still a busy man. Railheads must be 
designated by the Army Corps, as also 
the time of arrival of the daily supply 
train. Thus, we may designate in a 
very convenient form in our order the 
railhead and also the time of arrival of 
the train, i. ¢e., Railhead, Nogent—8.00 
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From the railhead the lines of 
distribution run out to distributing 
points which are designated by the 
Division Commander through his G-1. 
These distributing points must be lo- 
cated convenient to units to be sup- 
plied ; convenient to the location of the 
transportation, and with due considera- 
tion to traffic circuits and turning facili- 
ties for trains. It must be remembered 
in this connection that horse trans- 
portation cannot operate continuously 
over more than 30 to 35 kilometers per 
day. Where it is possible, horse trans- 
portation should be used from the rail- 
head to the distributing points to the 
exclusion of motorized transportation. 

Having determined on the details of 
the march, made the necessary decisions 
as to the points to be covered, G-1 then 
gets out his orders for the movement. 
These orders usually take the following 
form: 


a. m. 


Nth Div. 
France, date, hour. 
ORDERS 
Pee, ses 
(Reference to maps used). 

(Brief reference to occasion or or- 
ders on which Administrative In- 
structions are issued.) 

1—Reference to any tables attached. 

2—lInstructions for Billeting Parties. 
3—Instructions for Advanced Par- 
ties other than Billeting Parties. 

4—Any special instructions to Q. M., 

C. O., Surg. or other Staff Officers, 
under sub-paragraphs (a), (b), (c), ete. 

S—Any special instructions for con- 

duct of troops. 

6—Any special detail or assignment 

of transportation for purposes other 
than customary use. 

7—Any instructions with reference 

to dumps or storage of property to be 
left behind, including instructions for 
guards and ultimate disposition of 
property. 

8—Orders for Trains. 








9—Supply—in the order; Railheads 
or Refilling Points, Distributing Points, 
detailed instructions for supply ot 
troops, under sub-paragraphs (a), (6), 
(c), ete. 

10—Evacuation of sick and wounded. 

11—Evacuation of sick and wounded 
animals. 

12—Distribution of Mail. 
By Command of Maj. Gen. A. 


B— C— 
Col. G. 5. 
C. of S. 


These orders are distributed accord- 
ing to the distribution table which has 
practically the same distribution as 
G-3’s Distribution Table for the field 
order. During the march all details 
must be foreseen and arranged for by 
G-1. The cooperation of the entire 
General Staff, of their assistants and 
subordinates, is absolutely necessary. 
The details fall generally on the fol- 
lowing : 

A billeting party should be a regu- 
larly organized institution under 
division billeting officer. It is usually 
composed of the division billeting offi- 
cer, one officer from each battalion or 
similar unit, and one enlisted man from 
each company or similar unit. An in- 
terpreter should accompany the party 
and the party should arrive in the new 
area at least twenty-four hours before 
the first troops. It may move by train, 
bus or otherwise, just so it arrives in 
sufficient time to accomplish its mis- 
sion. It must meet and guide troops to 
their billeting locations. It must look 
out for horse shelter as well as shelter 
for the troops. When far from 
enemy, billeting or staging en route 
should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. The quartering zone which in- 
cludes all of the separate billeting and 
staging points should be as large as 
possible. If this quartering zone be ex- 
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tended along the axis of the column 
length, the maximum march can be 
made with the minimum of fatigue. 

Halts should be regularly made. 
Short halts of ten minutes each should 
be made each hour. Halts for the night 
or for any extended period should be 
arranged for before the arrival of the 
troops at the halting point. 

The supervision of the march is 
under the assistant provost marshal, 
who is responsible for the road and 
traffic control as well as the general 
conditions of march discipline and 
straggling. 

The food supply is a very important 
question. G-1 must make sure that the 
available supply on the person and in 
the trains is as required in Field 
Service Regulations. Ordinarily bread, 
vegetables, meat and grain are issued 
by the field trains in the afternoon of 
each day for supper that day and for 
breakfast and dinner the next day. 
Hay, straw, and fuel are issued in the 
afternoon for the night and following 
morning. Often in the presence of the 
enemy and at other times, issues may 
have to be made at night or in the 
morning. The Ration Section of the 
field train is in two subsections known 
as the “Distributing Section,” and the 
“Refilling Section.” One distributes 
today while the other refills today, in 
order to distribute tomorrow. With 
this data in view, and with the knowl- 
edge of the location of the refilling 
point and the limitations of horse- 
drawn transportation, the G-1 Section 
must work out the easiest, simplest, and 
most satisfactory method of supply on 
the march, and this scheme must work 
into the scheme to be put into opera- 
tion after arrival in the new area. In 
a march far from the enemy the field 


trains usually accompany their units. 

The evacuation of sick and wounded 
men and animals is still another point 
which must be taken into consideration. 
Sufficient facilities must be left in the 
whole area to care for and evacuate the 
sick and wounded unable to accompany 
their units. These later follow the 
column under detailed orders from the 
division surgeon. 

The distribution of mail must be set- 
tled and the change in the location of 
division headquarters must be notified 
to the postal authorities. The time and 
place for receiving and depositing mail 
in the new area must be settled. 

It must not be imagined for a mo- 
ment that G-1 alone can attend to all 
of these details. It is necessary for him 
to have an able corps of commissioned 
assistants, clerical assistants and en- 
listed men, in order that his multifarious 
duties may be carried out in a manner 
productive of results. G-1l’s efficiency 
is judged alone by the results he 
achieves. The means and methods he 
adopts to achieve these results are very 
unimportant and he must realize—and 
a good G-1 always does—that the per- 
sonal equation of some of his chiefs of 
services demand one sort of treatment 
and attention, while still others must be 
handled in an entirely different manner. 
In other words, G-1 must be diplo- 
matic, he must be an excellent judge of 
men, he must be somewhat prophetic 
in so far as predicting results from a 
certain line of procedure is concerned. 
He must be willing to work without 
sleep for a considerable period of time. 
He must realize that the office is no 
place for him to stay, but that he must 
get around, seeing all that can be seen, 
learning all that can be learned, ad- 
ministering solutions to problems as 
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they arise on the ground with the 
means at his disposal and if there be 
no means at his disposal, he must know 
where to obtain them. 

His duties are pressing at all times 
whether the problem be the moving of 
the division by road, by rail, by bus, the 
relief of a. division in the line, the re- 
organization of an area or a divison, a 
trench raid, the organization of an area 
for attack, an attack of the division, an 
exploitation of a success, a counter-at- 
tack, the assembly of a second line di- 
vision for attack, the march of a divi- 
sion in the advance guard of an army 
corps, reconnaissance in force by the 


division, a tactical withdrawal, a halt- 
ing on the battlefield, a retreat, or what 
not, G-1 has much to do. In this article 
a move by road has been taken as an 
illustration. The other problems con- 
fronting G-1 require just as much or 
more attention to detail. 

G-1 therefore must be a dynamo of 
energy, decision, tenacity of purpose, 
and a confidant of all the chiefs of 
service. He is an important Staff offi- 
cer and the results he brings forth are 
more important that he is. Conse- 
quently, he must be more than an able 
Staff officer—he must be an exceptional 
one. 
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In All Fairness 


In these days of muck-raking and 
scandalmongers, it is gratifying—in- 
deed, it is rejuvenating—to read some- 
something which is fair to the Army 
and to the point, and yet has no sem- 
blance of a desire on the part of the 
writer to belittle the achievements of 
our Army and to consequently forget its 
deeds during the past few months. 

The following article, which appeared 
in The Public of March 15, 1919, is so 
well done and is so fair that it is, by 
permission, reproduced in its entirety 
herewith. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEMOBILIZATION 


Much has been said about the general 
discomforts and delays over there at 
Brest. Senators have made observa- 
tions, and their wives have wept tears 
of sympathy; newspapers and _politi- 
cians have carried on a bitter war of 
criticism and condemnation toward the 
Administration and all its works because 
of conditions at this excellent harbor 
but confessedly undesirable lodging 
place. The Brest situation is perhaps 
only the most exaggerated example of 
unavoidable conditions repeated a hun- 
dred times in a hundred different ways 
during the transition of a million of 
men from the activities of normal war 
to the inactivities of abnormal peace. 
Every one is aware that in the career 
of an individual no time is so unsatis- 
factory and so open to the temptation 
to fault-finding and recrimination as a 
period of enforced idleness. Anyone 
with the slightest imagination realizes 
the discomforts attaching to the con- 
centration and distribution of large 
numbers of men under circumstances 
that are temporarily unpleasant on ac- 
count of the weather and that are 
permanently unpleasant on account of 
crowded room. Thousands of men were 
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anxious to rush from every camp to 
the port of debarkation, and the rail- 
roads of France were eager to utilize 
their resources for the service of the 
stranger within their gates; so that 
Brest became an impossible point of 
congestion if measured by the standard 
of ordinary American comforts and 
satisfactions. A single commercial tray- 
eler or missionary pastor on the western 
prairies—in Sullivan County, Illinois, 
for instance—would find himself not 
only quite incapable of pursuing his 
work, but inclined to murder under cer- 
tain combinations of mud and weather. 
Think of a hundred thousand men find- 
ing themselves together and compelled 
to make the best of circumstances under 
similar limitations, and one can appre- 
ciate the acute problem of providing for 
the comfort and contentment of the 
American Army at Brest. That the 
nerves and mental outlook of soldiers 
are much the same as other men’s under 
such conditions may be seen from what 
occurred at the Kimmel military camp 
in Wales, according to despatches re- 
cently received from England. In that 
camp were 25,000 Canadians waiting 
demobilization and debarkation. Two 
hundred of the malcontents became 
unrestrainable, and at the signal cry, 
“Come on, Bolsheviki,” the colonial 
forces in large numbers broke out in a 
mad chase of lawlessness, looting stores, 
trampling food and valuables in the 
mire, and destroying property of every 
description. Nothing like this has taken 
place at Brest. Our men, because of 
a little natural fault-finding and a little 
unnecessary yielding to temptation to 
air themselves after their return to this 
country, have been traded on by parti- 
sans in Congress and in the newspapers 
for the sake of political effect against 
the Administration. The discontent of 
the several armies of the Allies is nat- 
ural, and easily converted into some- 
thing inimical, and must be met by the 
utmost endeavor on the part of all the 
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authorities concerned to free the sol- 
diers from military responsibilities and 
return them to their homes in favorable 
circumstances just as speedily as pos- 
sible. As for the rest, it may be set 
down as axiomatic that a government 
that had been so zealous and so gen- 
erally efficient as the American Gov- 
ernment during the strenuous period of 
war, could not all of a sudden change 
its entire character and adopt a policy 
of neglecting the most obvious duties 
toward the boys in the Army. 

Is it not a much simpler task to create 
for a lofty principle than to destroy for 
a mere purpose? 

® 
On the Russian Revolution of 1917 

In the March (1919) number of 
National Service with The International 
Military Digest, Lieut. Col. L. H. Holt, 
U. S. Army, Professor of English and 
History, U. S. M. A., has contributed 
a very readable and highly interesting 
article on “The Russian Revolution of 
1917.” 

There have been numerous periodical 
articles produced on the same subject, 
most of them in a less serious vein, and 
none of them, as far as is known, shows 
the research and study of the trained 
historian so necessary in an article of 
this character written at this time. 

Colonel Holt says: 


To attempt to disentangle the threads 
in the almost boundless confusion of 
events in Russia during 1917 is a diffi- 
cult task, especially difficult because we 
have not yet accurate and unbiased 
sources of information and because we 
are still too close in time to the scene 
to gain proper historical perspective. 


Following this frank statement of 
conditions under which the material has 
been gathered, one who has not already 
had the privilege of reading the article 
will find the best information available 


on this intensely stirring subject. Some 
extremists say that they believe that the 
modern dark ages started with the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. Might it not 
be well to keep posted on the progress 
of those momentous events ? 


Divisional and Other Societies 


The Society of the First Division is 
now a reality. On 11 February, 1919, 
the field officers of the division met at 
the Officers’ Club in Montabaur, adopted 
by-laws and elected officers and a board 
of directors. All individuals who have 
at any time held a commission while 
serving in the First Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces are 
eligible for membership, with the excep- 
tion of those who have been separated 
from the service by dismissal or other 
than honorable discharge—Bridgehead 
Sentinel, tst N. S. Division, 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

Doubtless other similar societies have 
been formed or are in process of forma- 
tion. This is an excellent means of 
fostering esprit and keeping alive the 
best traditions of the Nation in Arms. 
It is to be hoped, however, that all of 
these societies may group themselves as 
camps or chapters of one large society 
in order that effort and policy may be 
unified, and that the nation may have 
at its beck and call a huge patriotic 
organization which has sound ideas on 
national service. 


® 


Demobilization in Germany 
A German writer stated in Novem- 
ber, 1918, that— 


The demobilization of an army of 
10,000,000 men is an overwhelmingly 
difficult task for the military and civil 
authorities, and one which must be 
thoroughly analyzed and systematically 
carried out. The imperial authorities 
had busied themselves with this ques- 
tion as early as 1916 and had com- 
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menced the preliminary work. A period 
of from one to one and a half years 
was anticipated for complete demobiliz- 
ation or, to express it more clearly, 
within this period we believe that 10,- 
000,000 men could be restored to their 
peaceful vocations and the army or- 
ganizations be converted to peace or- 
ganizations. The extremely hard con- 
ditions of the armistice require the 
retreat of the German Army from the 
western front behind the Rhine in thirty 
days. This retreat is to be accomplished 
with all arms, munitions and other war 
and food materials, and to organize it 
and keep the army complete behind the 
Rhine is a stupendous task. But the 
problem is not solved with this alone, 
for the armies must be demobilized be- 
hind the Rhine and the individuals 
transported to their homes. It is im- 
possible to transform the right bank of 
the Rhine into a halting place because 
of the impossibility of providing shel- 
ter for 10,000,000 men in the few cities 
in that region. Besides, there is also 
the demobilization of the east and south- 
east armies, and also the conveyance of 
troops in Turkey and Roumania. These 
enormous difficulties are intensified by 
the sentiments of the soldiers and in- 
fluenced by the upheaval which has 
meantime taken place within the coun- 
try itself. It cannot be denied that the 
soldiers are in a state of depression, 
for in spite of the brilliant victories of 
single armies, the war as a political en- 
tity is signified by failure, and the 
strength and discipline behind the front 
have been heavily hindered by the 
equally rapid and disintegrating inner 
political problems. 


® 
Demobilization in Great Britain 


An English writer stated November 
27, 1918, that: 


We have little fault to find with the 
scheme of demobilization already pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, except that it seems rather vague 
just where the test of carrying it into 
action is applied. It is perfectly just 
and natural that “slip men” (7. ¢., men 


with definite jobs to return to) should 
be released first. But many men have 
not yet received their slips, and others 
are complaining that their slips have 
been filled up without their knowledge 
or personal supervision. A _ sergeant 
tells me he happened by accident to see 
his slip in the sergeant major’s room 
all filled up and about to be returned to 
Kew. It had been completed by some 
regimental clerk quite inaccurately in 
several important points, and this in 
spite of the official warning that “it 
is of the utmost importance, if you wish 
to get your discharge as early as pos- 
sible and obtain the best chance of im- 
mediate employment in civil life, that 
this form should be filled up fully, legi- 
bly, and accurately” (Par. 3). More- 
over, the details for this slip are to be 
found, says the pamphlet, “in Army 
Book 64, which every soldier carries.” 
Soldiers on home service, however, or 
in hospital do not carry this book, but 
surrender it to their record office, a fact 
which may or may not leave them at a 
loss when faced with their slips. 

This is just the little sort of thing 
which may vitiate the whole scheme 
from the very beginning, causing endless 
confusion and dissatisfaction. 

Again, as far as we can understand 
the pamphlet, it seems that altogether 
too much is left to the discretion of 
one’s commanding officer (Par. 6). 
After the slips have been sent to him it 
is left to his judgment or his reading 
of the regulations how exactly he will 
select the draft for discharge. The 
commanding officer will have to esti- 
mate and arrange in order of priority 
the conflicting claims of the various in- 
dustrial groups, complicated by those of 
“long service with the Forces,” com- 
passionate appeals for release, “pivo- 
tal” men, and married men. Apparently 
there is to be no apeal, no tribunal, no 
civil or public check upon the final 
choice of candidates for release. More- 
over, the proposals in Par. 6 seem to 
be at variance with the statement in 
Par. 2 that “demobilization will not 
take place by military units, but indi- 
vidually.” If we are not careful we 
shall have the spectacle of “non-slip” 
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men from one regiment receiving their 
discharge before the “slip” men of an- 
other regiment have been discharged. 
Surely it would be far more satisfactory 
if the lists for immediate release were 
compiled at reconstructional headquar- 
ters and then published in the Gazette, 
so that every one concerned should 
know his position. There could be a 
military clearing house to replace these 
men in regiments which found them- 
selves reduced below the minimum 
cadre limit. 

The United States is not alone, by 
any means, in the troubles and criticisms 
accompanying demobilization. 


® 


Army Promotion by Seniority 

A study of history seems to show that 
a man with the superior military ability 
of Napoleon, Caesar, Hannibal, Alex- 
ander, etc., only lives or at least only 
appears once in several hundred years. 

Every nation therefore must arrange 
to fight its wars with generals of lim- 
ited ability. 

This, to be successful, requires team- 
work, that is, every army officer must 
respect and be loyal to his immediate 
superior and obey his orders, not only 
to the letter, but in their spirit. 

This, the German authorities think, 
can only be obtained by seniority pro- 
motion without exception. 

If all of the nine regiments in a corps 
are in fine condition, in drill and dis- 
cipline, and the officers harmonious, 
there is no just method of selecting one 
of these colonels to be promoted over 
the heads of the others, for if one was 
promoted by selection, the army would 
believe the selection was due to per- 
sonal favoritism or political pull. 

If a regiment is in bad condition in 
drill and discipline, the colonel is incom- 
petent and should be asked to retire. 


If an officer is in constant rows with 
those above or below him, he should be 
retired. 

This makes promotion by seniority 
rapid. 

Prince Von Hohenlohe writes that 
during the Franco-Prussian War, when 
any firing occurred every German officer 
and soldier prepared to march and a 
staff officer rode off at a gallop from 
each corps headquarters to find out if 
reinforcements were needed and, if the 
firing increased, each corps moved off 
to the front. 


The reason seems simple—every offi- 


cer knew that his immediate superior 
had more military experience than him- 
self and that the authorities considered 
the superior competent for his job. 

We do not hear that this occurred 
in our Union armies during our Civil 
War; on the contrary we are told that 
every officer and soldier 
orders. 

Before the Civil War there had been 
no retired list in our army, and officers 
got the same pay on leave as on duty, 
so only the active and ambitious were 
in the one and two company posts on 
the extreme frontier. Every lieutenant 
commanded a company and was gen- 
erally in the field each summer. 

Everything was seniority; every offi- 
cer selected his post according to his 
rank. There was no telegraph, and a 
frontier post was lucky if it got a mail 
once a month, so the ranking officers 
were autocrats and expected their jun- 
iors to defer to their greater experience. 
The line considered the engineers as 
“book soldiers” because they did not 
serve with the troops and learn to com- 
mand men, as infantry and cavalry offi- 
cers did. Therefore when an ex-officer 
who had served as a second lieutenant 


waited for 
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of engineers in the Mexican War, and 
who at that time would not have ex- 
pressed an opinion before a captain or 
major, was put in the service over the 
heads of captains and majors and placed 
in command of an army, these captains 
and majors now commanding corps and 
divisions believed themselves more com- 
petent to command the army than he. 
While every one was anxious to gain a 
victory over the Confederates, their lack 
of respect for their army commander 
made them feel that his orders were 
more likely to cause a defeat than to 
gain a victory. 

Similar conditions, that is, of juniors 
being placed in command of their sen- 
iors, who had no confidence in them, 





obtained so frequently in our Union 
armies that the possibility of teamwork 
was lost and the war unnecessarily pro- 
longed. This shows how the disadvan- 
tages of promotion by selection greatly 
overbalance its supposed advantages. 

Promotion is more rapid by seniority 
than by selection if the incompetents are 
promptly weeded out and in this way 
the men of ability come to the top with- 
out causing resentment or injuring the 
self-respect of their brother officers — 
Army and Navy Journal, June, 1917— 
but still apropos. 

The Messiah in his Divine selection 
of Apostles made errors. What can 
mere human beings hope to accomplish 
by selection? 


























Apropos of the Change in Editors 

Col. John R. M. Taylor, for the past 
two years the able secretary of the In- 
fantry Association and highly qualified 
editor of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, has, 
due to the pressure of other duties and 
despite the protests made on every hand, 
tendered his resignation to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Colonel Taylor’s willing savoir faire 
has forced on him numerous activities 
which during the war have required of 
him more than ordinary ability, exer- 
tion and stamina. His achievements 
are the best indications of the wide 
scope of his activities, which have em- 
braced all things, from designing the 
Distinguished Service Medal to that of 
acting as librarian of the Army War 
College. 

The high standard of professional 
journalism maintained by the INFANTRY 
JourNAL throughout the war period, 
when other things became more press- 
ing, is the best criterion of the quality 
of the editorial management under 
which it has been born from month to 
month, 

It is, therefore, with a well-defined 
feeling of hesitancy and a marked re- 
luctance that the present editor enters 
upon his newly acquired duties with the 
current issue of the JouRNAL. 

It is hoped that the members of the 
Association will accord him their great- 
est support; that they will make con- 
tributions to the pages of their JourNAL 
and that they may air their ideas to 
the editor and in the Journat in order 
that the Backbone and Sinew of the 
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Army—the Infantry—and its JourNAL 
may be benefited thereby. 


® 
The Right Spirit 
The excellent quasi-official organ of 
the American Expeditionary Force, the 


Stars and Stripes, contains in a recent 
issue the following: 


FOR DOUGHBOYS ONLY 


To the Editor of “The Stars and 
Stripes”: 

I have noticed a tendency lately, not 
only in your excellent paper, but in 
others, to call all American soldiers 
Doughboys. This name has become 
historical as the unofficial designation 
of that wonderful branch of our Army 
around which the Army is built, the 
United States Infantry. 

The “Queen of Battles” is entitled 
to her full credit, and it is manifestly 
unfair to her to have her fair name 
applied indiscriminately to all those who 
wear the same uniform as her gallant 
sons. Admitted that in our friendly 
arguments in the past we of the other 
branches of the service have used the 
term Doughboy as an appellation of 
brotherly opprobrium, but we have 
never been lacking in respect or in sup- 
port of our comrades of the foot 
service. 

Now, I, a Regular of another branch, 
a follower of tradition, burdened with 
a “Prussianized West Point mind,” re- 
spectfully request that you start a cru- 
sade in your own columns and among 
the other papers to call each man by his 
own name so far as it is printable. 
There are three good reasons for this 
request : 

1. The American Infantryman, and 
no other man, is a Doughboy. 

2. History made by our infantry is 
theirs, and the credit for it should be 
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given to them and not to all wearers 
of the same uniform. 

3. We of the other branches are not 
Doughboys, we don’t want to be called 
Doughboys, and we don’t want to have 
any honors thrust upon us that belong 
to others. 


CAVALRY, 
Camouflaged as Artillery. 

This touches the pride of the real 
infantrymen. It is a straightforward 
appeal of the typical American army 
officer of another branch, who is proud 
of the fact that he belongs to an auxil- 
iary service created, maintained and 
used in combat to support the Infantry 
in its trials and hardships. It is this 
pride in the arm that makes an excellent 
officer. It is this sort of officer that the 
Infantry desires to see in all branches. 
We will then have a corps of officers 
with no petty jealousies, wearing no 
disguise, ready to support the Infantry, 
and yet remain true to their own arms. 

What “Cavalry” says above may well 
be taken to heart by some of our in- 
fantry officers and, to paraphrase Lord 
Bacon, “This is one of those things 
which being read is to be digested.” 


® 
The General Staff 

In the daily press it is reported from 
Paris that one of the provisions which 
will be enforced upon Germany is the 
abolition of the General Staff of the 
German Army. As there will still be 
an army in Germany this requirement 
will insure the control of that army by 
the bureaus of the German War De- 
partment and this, in the minds of the 
gentlemen who in Paris are unscram- 
bling the eggs, will insure the future 
inefficiency of that army. 

In Washington, also according to the 
daily press, the General Staff of the 
U. S. Army is a target for the animad- 
versions of everyone who has had any 





relations with it; indeed there seems 
to be a movement under way to revert 
to bureau control of our Army as a 
measure of securing the efficiency in 
the conduct of military affairs which, 
according to the papers, has been so 
lamentably lacking during the war, just 
now, we hope, drawing to its close. 

Of course the General Staff of the 
U. S. Army during the war of 1917 was 
rather an emergency general staff and 
it has made its mistakes, but at least 
the army under its control was created, 
was transported and didconquer. There- 
fore our General Staff accomplished its 
allotted task. 

Even in this period—when the world 
is about to be united by the closest 
bonds of fraternal friendship; when it 
is being recognized that what is good 
for A is necessarily good for B—it is 
interesting to see what a difference the 
width of the Atlantic makes. It even 
causes what is patently bad for the Ger- 
man Army to be equally and obviously 
good for the Army of the United States. 


® 


Tribute to Brigadier General Doyen, 
U. S. M. C. 

It is with a well-founded feeling of 
justness that we note the award of the 
first distinguished service medal of the 
Navy Department to the late Brig. Gen. 
Charles A. Doyen, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, the gallant sailor-soldier 
who is credited with having “built” the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines of the Sec- 
ond Division, A. E. F. 

To quote from the citation for the 
award: 


By reason of his abilities and per- 
sonal efforts, he brought this brigade to 
the very high state of efficiency which 
enabled it to successfully resist the Ger- 
man Army in the Chateau-Thierry sec- 
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tor and Belleau Wood... 
italics are ours.) 


It is true that the enemy troops which 
were repulsed so gallantly by the 
various elements of the Second Di- 
vision on the oceasions referred to in 
the citation did constitute a very small 
part of the German Army, but we feel 
sure that the innate modesty and love 
for accuracy which General Doyen pos- 
sessed to a remarkable degree would 
probably cause him to blush in wonder 
at his brigade being credited with re- 
sisting the entire German Army. 


® 

The Madden System of Helpfulness 

It is too seldom that we find such a 
stirring helpfulness in the daily atmos- 
phere of living as engages our attention 
in the following article from the camp 
newspaper, Over the Top, published at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., March 19, 
1919: 


(The 


Out of an experience somewhat sim- 
ilar to that which many men returning 
from the war are undergoing by reason 
of physical incapacitation, Representa- 
tive Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, 
extends to wounded soldiers in army 
hospitals a word of greeting conveying 
hope, courage and ultimate triumph 
over their present condition. 

Mr. Madden, who has served four- 
teen years in the lower House of Con- 
gress, and who is recognized as one of 
its leaders, was injured when a boy, re- 
sulting in the amputation of his leg, but 
in his own words he has never “during 
my whole life felt handicapped because 
of that.” By the use of a wooden leg, 
Mr. Madden has been able to do most 
anything save run, and by reason of his 
perseverance he has risen to a high 
place in public life. 

The experience of the Illinois Con- 
gressman should afford a worthy ex- 
ample to many of our soldier boys now 
undergoing treatment for amputations 
and wounds received in battle. Mr. 
Madden has written for our hospital 
newspaper a greeting conveying encour- 
agement to those who suffered injury 


in battle and assuring them that through 
perseverance and application to duty 
and strict adherence to those great 
moral laws, they are sure to be not only 
successful but influential members of 
society. 

“It so happens that I was injured 
when a boy, resulting in the amputation 
of my leg, but I have never during my 
whole life felt handicapped because of 
that,” said Representative Madden, in 
his word to the soldiers. 

“IT have been able to do what any- 
body else could do, except run, and I 
have had no serious inconvenience from 
the injury, and it has in nowise pre- 
vented me from competing with my 
fellows. 

“T think physical disability frequently 
results in a determination on the part 
of the injured individual to succeed. 
He realizes the necessity perhaps more 
than the man who is well to devote him- 
self to a useful occupation and to live 
a life that will commend him to the 
confidence of his fellows. 

“Happiness, good conduct, sobriety, 
frugality, integrity, morality and a de- 
termination to win are the fundamentals 
of success. 

“IT write these words of encourage- 
ment to those who may have lost hope 
as the result of their service in the 
army, believing that if they will follow 
the suggestions herein set forth they 
are sure to be not only successful, but 
that they will become influential mem- 
bers of society. 

“I welcome the introduction to the 
public of any publication at the army 
hospitals of the country which has for 
its purpose the dissemination of in- 
formation of interest to the well-being 
of the returning soldiers and particu- 
larly if such publication has for its pur- 
pose the betterment of the condition 
of those who, while defending the flag, 
were so unfortunate as to be wounded.” 


Mr. Madden has, in this way, ren- 
dered a great service and comfort of 
widespread and constructive application. 


He deserves to be known as a man 
among men. 














Book Reviews 


Manual of Local Defense, by Henry A. 
Bellows, Major, 13th Battalion, Min- 
nesota Home Guard. 152 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

Undoubtedly this little book of a 
quasi-military manual nature covers a 
field which needs attention during times 
of national stress. It covers the sub- 
ject of local or domestic defense in a 
better manner than it has been covered 
heretofore. 

With the policy of having Home 
Guards for domestic duty in war time 
now an established precedent, the need 
for such a manual is more evident than 
formerly, when troops placed on such 
duty had had a certain amount of 
military training. 


® 


Metric Manual for Soldiers, by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. ( Mis- 
cellaneous Publication, No. 21). Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Obtainable 
on application to the Bureau of 
Standards. 

This manual aims to give the Ameri- 
can soldier during his training a practi- 
cal grasp of the metric system of weights 
and measures. When an American sol- 
dier reaches a foreign country he meets 
with the metric system everywhere, not 
only in the civil life of the country but 
also in military operations. The War 
Department, early in the war, decided 
to adopt the metric system for use over- 
seas in connection with maps and firing 
data. Such conditions made it of the 
utmost importance that the soldier be 
familiar with the metric system. 

The rapid progress of the metric sys- 
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tem in the United States is, perhaps, 
caused by the growing recognition of 
its merits and the need for an interna- 
tional system, especially in science and 
commerce. Many industries are, at pres- 
ent, using it without special legislation. 

The necessity for efficiency in war- 
fare accelerated its progress in this 
country and resulted in its wide use in 
radiotelegraphy, military map making, 
firing data, ordnance and gunnery, mak- 
ing up munitions and war supplies, and 
especially in the making of guns and 
ammunition. 

® 
Morale and Its Enemies, by William. 

Ernest Hocking, Ph.D. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1918. Cloth, 

8vo, 200 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Morale—the invisible temper of the 
people in action, the invisible force be- 
hind war-making and peace-making— 
is discussed by the author in a very able 
manner. In these days of reconstruc- 
tion the need for the proper estimate of 
morale is very pressing, and this book 
fills a long-felt want. 

The author, a philosopher by pro- 
fession, has an unusual psychological 
insight and, by reason of his experi- 
ence as director of the courses on 
morale in the northeastern division of 
army camps during the summer of 
1918, has been able to apply to his work 
a keen train of theoretical thought so 
necessary to a valuable work, which 
this is, so far as it goes. 

The experiences of the author on the 
battle front in Europe before the 
United States entered the war give an 
additional interest. Every law-maker 
and soldier should read this book in 
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order to get the theory of morale as a 
basis for practical applications. The 
book might be more complete from a 
practical side if the author had had 
more experience in the actual handling 
of the soldier. 
® 

Attack, by Edward G. D. Liveing. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 

1918, 12mo, cloth, 114 pages. Price, 

75 cents. 

Many attacks of the Great War were 
awe-inspiring, wonderful and historic, 
but the first great allied attack on the 
fortified village of Gommecourt, which 


began the Battle of the Somme, July 1, 
1916, will long be known as one of the 
most interesting, bloody and character- 
istic in trench warfare, which at that 
time was at its peak of development. 
The author, a subaltern in the attack, 
tells his story in a most interesting 
manner from the start until he was 
wounded and crawled back to the rear 
for medical attention along with hun- 
dreds of others. 

It is a gripping, vivid, yet simple tale 
of an attack launched from the trenches 
into a series of other trenches. 
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To Old Friends: Greetings! 

For months we have been appealing 
through the columns of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL to our old members to remem- 
ber that the JourNnat is still in exist- 
ence. This method had the fault that 
unless the subscriber received the mag- 
azine he did not have an opportunity to 
read our appeal. 

With the approach of more stable 
conditions, however, we are attempting 
to reach these old friends by personal 
letter, calling attention to the fact that 
in many cases their membership has 
lapsed through failure to pay their dues. 
The postal regulations do not permit us 
to mail the INFANTRY JOURNAL to these 
delinquents, and the result is that many 
an old-time friend and supporter of the 
Infantry Association is now out of 
touch with us. 

Addresses are still difficult of verifi- 
cation, but we are sending out letters 
so far as we can be reasonably sure of 
their reaching the officer addressed. In 
this letter we call attention to the neces- 
sity for rehabilitation of the Infantry 
Association, or rather, we should say, 
its rejuvenation, because in so far as 
the office could make the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL a success, financially and oth- 
erwise, it has been done. We take a 
justifiable pride in this achievement at 
a time when other professional maga- 
zines were hard pushed, and unfortu- 








nately some of them had to succumb to 
the pressure. 

We cannot, however, and we have no 
desire to, blind ourselves to the fact 
that the Infantry Association needs the 
infusion of new blood if it is to occupy 
its rightful place as a power for good. 
On the older members, though, depends 
the infusion of this new blood, because 
it can only come through their stimu- 
lating the younger men to join the As- 
sociation. 

The essential point to bear in mind 
now is that, if you individually are not 
receiving the INFANTRY JOURNAL regu- 
larly, one of two things has happened— 
either your dues have not been paid 
promptly and your name has been re- 
moved from the mailing list or you have 
not notified the office of your present 
address. In either instance you should 
act immediately. The blank below ap- 
plies in the latter case, while a check 
for $3 will appropriately remedy the 
first-named difficulty. 

One other point. The best service 
you can do the Association, aside from 
yourself again getting in touch with us, 
will be to send in the names of two 
other officers of your acquaintance who 
wish to join the Association. Particular 
form of application is unnecessary, but 
it is rather important that with their 
application they send in their dues of 
$3 for one year. 
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1. Most of the suggestions on this page have been 
addressed to advertisers, and the other partners in our 
enterprise, our subscribers, have been somewhat neglected. 
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2. At least two parties are essential to any agreement, 
precisely as it requires two to make a quarrel. 


3. Numerically our subscribers far exceed our adver- 
tisers—and this is as it should be. Their aggregate 
wealth and purchasing power also are so great that our 
advertisers measurably depend upon them for existence. 


4. This combination is equivalent to an algebraic 
equation which might be expressed as follows: 


Aggregate Wealth 
Purchasing Power 





+ Advertising = Business Success 


5. Perhaps this is a crude way of illustrating our point, 
but what we want to bring out is that the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL could no more exist without advertisers than 
it could without readers. The one is complementary 
of the other. 


6. This brings us directly back to our contention that 
cooperation is necessary. It also has the advantage of 
being the Infantry Way! In fact it is the Only Way! 
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